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ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


Common Sense 


tells us that an army wins the battle 
through having good equipment and 
being ready. Beekeepers win success in 
the same way. Will you have good hives 

frames with strong foundation—su- 
pers—sections ready when your bees 
want them. Root Quality Supplies as- 
semble most satisfactorily. 


Time is passing. Use spare time this 
month for the bees. Send us your list of 
supplies needed for quotation of best 
prices. Our fine Big 1940 catalog is 
ready for you 


A. 1. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 


Chicago, Illinois 

















To New York State 
Beekeepers: 


A Word to the Wise 


All indications point to higher prices 
Now is the time to get your bee- 
keeping equipment for next season. 


Send us a list of your requirements 
for SPECIAL QUOTATIONS on 
ROOT QUALITY hives, frames, sec- 
tions, AIRCO FOUNDATION both 
Single-Ply and THREE-PLY during 
the winter months. 


If you have BEESWAX and need 
foundation, let us know how much 
wax you have and what foundation 
you will need. We have a SPECIAL 
PLAN that will SAVE YOU MONEY. 


Don’t Delay—Write Today 
A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N, Y. 


Serves You Best 






































LOTZ 


Bee Supplies! 
Best Quality at 


Fair Prices! 


Our new 1940 catalog, which is 
now ready for you, will prove 
this. Prices have not advanced, 
in fact you will realize great 
savings with the same high 
standard and quality. 

If you have not received a free 
copy of our new catalog, be 
sure to write for yours at once, 
and SAVE! 


August Lotz Company 
Boyd, Wisconsin 
































Buy Early 
This Year 


Let us quote you Root’s 1940 
prices on bee supplies. Get ready for 
the new season now. Quantity rates 
on the larger orders. Beeswax want- 
ed for cash or trade. 


Michigan 
Honey 


We can supply you with the best 
grade of Michigan White Extracted 
Honey packed in five gallon cans 
Quotations on request 


M. H. Hunt & Son 
Lansing, Michigan 
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FINEST ITALIAN 


Package Bees and Queens 


From one of Alabama's largest commercial shippers. A large supply—full weight— 
fast service—-light shipping crates—finest — -personal attention. 

2-Ib. package with queen, each . . $2.25 

3-Ib. package with queen, each . 37S 

2-1b. package without queen, each . doe 

3-Ib. package without queen, each . . 2.25 

Queens, each .60 

Each additional Ib. bees 50 

15% discount to Wholesalers and Dealers. 
Health certificate furnished. 


Holder Apiaries, Citronelle, Alabama 
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Rosedale Winged Comb Supports 


AND TIME SAVERS 


' 
A honey producer in Montana ordered a set of Wings for |! 
a 45-frame Radial. In error, only 44 were sent. After in- 
stalling, a letter was sent asking us to hurry on the short- 
age. The vacancy was the only place showing comb 
breakage. 
In this semi-arid district the honey was extra thick and 
ropy and difficult to remove from the combs and break- 
age was heavy even at low speeds. The Wings speeded up 
the extracting, eliminating breakage at higher speeds 
necessary to get combs dry. The construction is such 
that the more speed the more supporting pressure on 
the surface of the comb. 
Savings in comb breakage paid their cost in a few days. 
. Radials in any location can use, one, two or more 
Wings in each Reel segment to advantage to care for the occasional weak comb. 


: A. <G. Woodman Co, Grand Rapids, aie, U. 5. A. 
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hve Von Losing Beeswax? 


We render old combs, cappings and slumgum for beekeepers. Our steam wax 
presses get every available ounce of wax out of this material. 

If you are rendering your own or having this work done elsewhere, give us a 
chance to show you what we can do. We specialize on SLUMGUM from presses 
that are not operated under water. We often get from 10 to 40 per cent wax from 
such material. 


Send for our terms. Ship us your BEESWAX. Prices are higher. 
DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 














” Get Our 1940 Prices 


24-Hour HEADQUARTERS 
For 3-Ply Foundation, Quality Hives, Triple- 


. 
Locked Corner Frames, Sections, Veils, 
Service Smokers, etc. 
aL 
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See Your Root Dealer 


A. l. ROOT CO. OF INDIANAPOLIS 
BEE SUPPLIES 121 N. Alabama St. 
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One of the queen yards of our 10,000 nuclei. 


2-lb. packages with queens .. $1.75 
3-Tb. packages with queens “a 
Extra queens, each 


Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 


Federal Law Leather Colored 


on copy for | Queens--iTALIANS 


| 
HONEY LABELS Breeding Queens and Drone Mothers from 
: 2 Northern Selected Stock. 
“Packed by”, “Produced by ". “eee Queen yards are in charge of O. D. Rivers 





tributed by”, or “From Apiary of”. | formerly of Powderly, Texas. 

: , 2-lb. pkg. with queen .. a, $2.10 
must be printed on all honey labels. 3-Ib. pkg. with queen __.. 2°75 
Include these words in your copy Queens, each .s 65 
when you order. If no instructions oe oo or more. 

, - . A rompt shipment and satisfaction 
are given in order we will print guaranteed. 
ie) ’” 4 . 
Packed by’. Give net weight. | WALTER ORANGE AND SON 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, O. | Ocean Springs, Miss.; Ruthton, Minn. 





PACKAGE BEES AND QUEENS 


Your choice of queen 


CARNIOLAN, CAUCASIAN, ITALIAN 


From one package to a truck load will receive our special attention. We 
take special pride in our ability to fill large orders promptly. A quarter 
of a century of efficient service, in the same locality, is our record. 
My motto through the years: I will expect to do business with you 
again. 50 or 
1-9 g more 
2-Ib. package bees with young select laying queen, each $2.25 $2. o = aoe 
3-Ib. package bees with young select laying queen, each 2.90 6 2.35 
You can pay more but you cannot get better bees or fairer treatment. 


H. E. GRAHAM, Cameron, Texas 


ROOT FRAMES 


The Strongest Frame on the Market 


It is a pleasure to handle bees and produce a crop of honey with dependable 
equipment. Root frames remain absolutely square and rigid after being pried 
out of badly propolized hives (due to incorrect bee spacing found in some 
hives). Frames that are not rigid excite the bees and make it difficult to 
handle them. 








Root Frames Guarantee Protection To Your Valuable All 
Worker-Cell Combs. 


If you are buying frames, write for sample, give us the number of 
colonies you operate. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., Medina. Ohio 
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SUMMARY—Abnormally 


low 
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tempera- 


tures, the lowest in many years, have been 
general throughout the South, with snow 
Alabama and 


cover south into Georgia, 
Mississippi. These low 
not only kept bees 
layed early B 


temperatures have 
in the hives and de- 
looming of spring honey and 


pollen plants in the South, but Southern 
package bee men fear that some weak col- 
onies may not survive and thus the antici- 
pated production of package bees may be 
somewhat lessened. Interest in package 
bees on the part of northern beekeepers 
has been increased by the extreme cold 
because it is feared that some colonies 
may have starved on summer stands even 
with honey in the hives but which they 
were unable to reach. Well-packed colonies 
appear to be coming along satisfactorily. 
The deep snow cover is helpful to northern 
nectar-producing sections, though the snow 
covers ground that is still often dry be- 
cause of the fall drouth. Mountain snowfall 
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is still deficient in parts of the West, but 
crop prospects almost everywhere have 
definitely improved as a result of the heavy 
snowfall. Bees on the Pacific Coast are al- 


ready working on eucalyptus, mustard, 
manzanita, willow, alfilaria and occasional 
dandelions. 


Stocks of honey have recently been mov- 
ing slowly on the whole, though occasional 
beekeepers report good local demand and 
more inquiry for large lots. Market prices 
show little change, but in some areas lower 
local offers are reported because of com- 
petition from outside shippers at lower 
price levels. One reason for the lower 
prices is the extent to which certain of the 
larger packers appear to be competing on 
a price basis against each other rather than 
endeavoring to get fair market prices for 
their products. Good quality comb honey is 
scarce, but some off-grade comb is still 
available-—Semi-monthly U. S. Honey Re- 
port—Last half of January. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in February we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. Do you ex- 
pect the remainder of the 1938 honey crop to be cleaned up before any of the 1939 crop is 
ready for market? If any will be held over, what per cent of the crop do you think it 
will be? 2. At what price has honey been sold or contracted for, if any, in large lots, (car- 
load or less) in your locality during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per pound? 


(b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 


per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in 


case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. 
pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers 
in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 
5-lb pails? (b) Comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How is honey now moving on 
the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or rapid. 6. What is 
the present condition of the honey plants for next season in your locality as compared 
with the average? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is the present condition of the colo- 
nies, as compared with normal, considering the number and age of the bees and the sup- 
ply of stores? Give answer in per cent. The answers received are tabulated as follows: 


i. 2. 
1939 


hold- Large lots. To Grocers. Consumers. Move- 


a. 4. Ss. 6. 3 
To Cond. Cond. 
honey of 





State. Name. over. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. Ex. Comb. ment. plants. colo. 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 0 .09 .65 85 Fair 100 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 0 52 20 Fair 85 80 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 0 0514 Fair 70 100 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) 40 .38 45 19 Slow 75 80 
S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) .04 35 50 Slow 100 100 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 0 .04 45 55 Rapid 25 100 
SE-Ga. (J. J. Wilder) 15 .0514 50 .60 Fair 100 85 
S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 20 .07 48 .60 18 Fair 75 
NC-Ind. (T. C. Johnson) 10 50 3.00 .65 18 Slow 90 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 5 50 3.00 65 15 Fair 60 100 
S-La. (E. C. Davis) 5 35 50 Fair 100 100 
N-Maine (O. B. Griffin) 0 4.75 .28 Slow 100 100 
E-Mich. (L. S. Griggs) 0 0512 40 50 19 Fair 100 100 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 0515 50 75 15 Fair 50 75 
C-Mich. (E. D. Townsend) 0 .06 Slow 70 
E-Minn. (Francis Jager) 0 .0434 36 41 Slow 70 100 
W-Minn. (B. L. Morehouse) 10 .05 42 49 15 Fair 75 85 
E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 15 .0434 40 49 Slow 70 100 
C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 20 .0512 2.35 35 2.80 39 15 Slow 60 90 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) 3.25 45 220 Slow 100 100 
W-N. M. (C. A. Baltzley) 0 07 3.20 50 3.20 .70 25 Slow 80 100 
W-N. Y. (Adams & Meyers) 50 4.00 65 25 Slow 75 100 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 0 4.00 65 20 Fair 100 
C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 0 00612 3.50 50 4.00 .60 .22 Slow 75 80 
C-N. Y. (N. L. Stevens) 0 .60 .75 Slow 95 95 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 0 0614 47 3.50 .65 19 Fair 80 80 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) 0 45 62 18 Fair 80 75 
W-Ore. (H. A. Scullen) 0 47 17 Fair 100 90 
SE-Pa. (D. C. Gilham) 40 70 4.25 .00 25 Fair 90 95 
SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 20 .05 40 2.80 49 15 Fair 95 100 
C-Tenn. (J. M. Buchanan) 0 -75 Fair 90 90 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 0 45 35 Fair 100 95 
S-Texas (J. N. Mayes) 0 .04 10 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) 0 48 .60 Fair 70 90 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 0 42 50 100 90 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 0 3.87 60 4.13 00 .25 Slow 95 95 
SE-Wash. (Ryon R. Isbell) 20 35 2.90 39 15 100 80 
N-W. Va. (W. C. Griffith) 0 45 17 Slow 50 50 
SE-Wisc. (N. E. France) 0514 Fair 
N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 0 40 50 Slow 50 100 
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Bee SupPues 


Norfolk, Va. 


516 Main St. 


Fine Stock of Bee Supplies 


Get our 1940 prices 
on your requirements. 


Larger improved quarters with 
plenty of free parking space on 
Plume Street. 


The A. I. Root Company 


Phone 21750 
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Bee SUPPLIES 


New York 


12 W. 21st St. 


24-hour 
Service 


The A. I. Root Co. 














Muth’s 
Save 30% 


1940 Catalog 


Catalog Ready For Mailing 
February Ist. 


If you are not on our mailing 
list, write today. 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


229 Walnut Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











Wax Worked Into 
Muth’s “Hercules” 


Foundation 
Lowest Price in History 
Plain Medium Brood, 100 Ib. lots or 
more 10c per pound. 

Write for prices. 

THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 
229 Walnut Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














When it comes to Wired Foundation 


We have something different and better 
than anything ever made. As to strength 
and practical design there is nothing lke 
it. Many of the Western commercial pro- 
ducers are using our Wired Foundation 
because they like it, and our price is right 
at $45.00 per 100 Ibs. F.O.B., Del Mar. We 
are making this foundation in two styles 
for the solid and split bottom bar frames 
More information will be sent on request 


F. KNORR & CO. 
Del Mar, California 
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KELLEY— 
“The Bee Man” 






Trade Mk. Reg. 
U.S. Pat. oft 


The a Way 


re: 
I believe that you beekeepers appreciate honest open statements 
of fact. 


I QUOTE ACTUAL NET PRICES IN MY CATALOG. You do not 
have to figure any discounts. You do not need to write for 
lower prices or discounts. You do not have to argue, dicker, 
bargain, etc., with me to secure my lowest prices. 


THE PRICES LISTED IN MY CATALOG ARE NET. They are 
the same prices that your neighbor pays and the same prices 
beekeepers in other states pay. They are the same prices that 
any so-called dealers or agents pay. They are the same prices 
the Government. pays; in fact, they are the same prices that 
everybody pays me for these supplies in the same quantity. 


I believe that you beekeepers appreciate such open, honest net 
listed prices. I believe that you appreciate buying direct from 
the factory at real factory prices. I believe that you appre- 
ciate having your letters answered and your orders shipped 
the same day they are received. I believe that you want only 
the best equipment but that you do not wish to pay a premi- 
um for this quality. 


If this is what you believe, do not fail to write for my 1940 cata- 
log. It is so much larger (increased from 32 to 48 pages) and 
so much finer (has a 5-color cover). 


It has many improved items not listed in other catalogs. Write 
now for your free catalog. 


The Walter T. Kelley Co. 
Paducah, Kentucky 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies. 
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EVERLASTING COMBS 
That Do So Much and Cost So Little 





March, 1946 




















THIS COMB FROM MINNESOTA EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD 
AND STILL PERFECT 


A. D. Beals, of Minnesota, takes this 
comb at random from his 5,000 colo- 
nies of bees. He says: “I have many 
thousands of combs from Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation as near per- 


a 
* a at =. . a 





Combs like this stand the necessi- 
ties of beekeeping today, when ex- 
tractors run at high speeds, trucks 
take colonies long distances, and one 
has to have combs that will stand up. 

What do such combs cost you? 
Many beekeepers think that founda- 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 


Makers of Dadant’s Famous Foundations 


qetas 





fect as it is possible to get them 

have many new combs and many on 
to twelve years old. This one is a 
least eighteen years of age and sti 
perfect.” 


ao ee 


Tr t+ « ee 





tion which sells on the basis of pric 
is a saving. This is a mistake. If y 
spend money to build poor combs | 
be replaced time and again, you pay 
high price for little value. Dadant: 
Crimp-wired Foundation gives Yy 
combs with a lifetime of service. 


————<a 





Beeswax Wanted: We buy at all times. Send us a card stating quantity you have to ofiée! 
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Package Bees---Good and Bad 


Clarence Tontz 


Our Best Package Bees Produced a Good Crop, but the Crop from 
Our Poor Packages Consisted Mainly of Stings, 
Perspiration, Backaches and a Little Honey 


Our experience here at_ the 
Schultz Honey Farms this past sea- 
son with two different stocks of Ital- 
ian bees demonstrates how well bees 
can be bred for gentleness and pro- 
ductiveness, and how badly they can 
be degenerated. 

At one location we established 100 
3-lb. packages. The bees’ were 
sprayed with thin sugar syrup and 
dumped into the hive. Eight of the 
ten frames had previously been re- 
moved. The queen was likewise 
sprayed with syrup and _ released 
among the mass of bees on the bot- 
tom-board. The combs (four con- 
taining sugar syrup and two pollen) 


were then replaced and the hive 
closed. The small entrance was 


stuffed with grass. 

At another location a few days 
later under the same conditions and 
exactly the same procedure, we es- 
tablished another apiary of 3-lb. 
packages, the bees being of a differ- 
ent stock. 

In the first apiary a few days af- 
ter installation the queens were lay- 
ing 100 per cent when we checked 
and clipped them. At the second yard 
about 90 per cent of the queens had 
been accepted. At each visit to this 
apiary for some weeks to follow we 
found more cases of supersedure. 
The first apiary had only one case of 
supersedure before the honey flow. 

155 Pounds vs. 85 Pounds Average 

The honey flow for the ’39 season 
started very strong but was cut short 
by drouth. Our average for the sea- 
son of 900 wintered-over and pack- 
age colonies was 135 pounds. The 


colony average of the first package 
yard was 155 pounds. The colony 
average of the second package yard 
was 85 pounds—a difference of 70 
pounds per colony. Multiply this by 
the price you get for your honey. 
Not only the loss of the honey can be 
counted, but the extra time and ex- 
pense of requeening, doubling up of 
colonies, etc., must be considered. 

The fact that these two package 
yards were in different locations, 
some may suggest, will make a dif- 
ference. Yes, that is true. But a small 
per cent of the colonies in the poor 
yard had as high an average as the 
best colonies of the first yard. And 
the fact that the poorer packages, 
given as much sugar syrup and in a 
better protected location than the 
better packages, got off to such a bad 
start with supersedure, less brood, 
and drone layers, further demon- 
strates their inferiority. 


It’s the Stock Not the Race that 
Counts 


The writer has listened to various 
arguments in years past among bee- 
keepers relating to the merits of dif- 
ferent races of bees. One beekeeper 
will claim that his Caucasian bees 
are superior to Italians. The next 
beekeeper swears he wouldn’t have 
anything but Italians on his place. In 
reality, in many apiaries, there isn’t 
as much difference in honey-gather- 
ing qualities, gentleness, etc., be- 
tween the two races as among the 
colonies of the race itself. In short, 
there may be, and is in many cases, 
more difference in economic value 
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between two Italian stocks than be- 
tween one of the Italian stocks and a 
Caucasian stock. 

The too-prevalent belief that bees 
of the same race are pretty much 
alike accounts for the noticeable ir- 
regularity of super heights during 
the honey flow. At one beekeeper’s 
apiary the hives stacked up high 
with supers were called the “lucky 
hives’’. After observing his methods 
the writer gathered that the beekeep- 
er was indeed lucky to have any 
“lucky hives’’ at all! 

“What about the low hives over 
in the corner?” I asked. 

“Well, they are the unlucky ones. 
Some of the queens went bad and 
were superseded a few weeks before 
the honey flow which set ’em back. 
A few of the others swarmed.” 

Our experience with these two dif- 
ferent stocks of Italian bees sub- 
stantiates the Canadian beekeepers’ 
contention as given in J. E. Eckert’s 
report in October, 1939, Gleanings, 
that, ‘“‘Many feel that the fault of su- 
persedure lies with the queen breed- 
er and the stock he maintains.” 

Here in the North when a beekeep- 
er secures a good stock of package 
bees the news spreads, thereby bene- 
fitting the deserving breeder. Like- 
wise, when a poor stock of bees is 
received the news spreads _ also, 
only more widely. The unfortunate 
shipper, although he may switch to 
a superior strain, will be years in 
building up northern confidence. 
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Cheap Packages May Be Expensive 

The Bee Marketing Agreement 
and Order, it is noted, has been 
terminated. Now, this law, good or 
bad, was of little concern to northern 
beekeepers. But with the termina- 
tion of the order, prices for packages 
and queens will range widely. Many 
beekeepers will be tempted to take 
advantage of the low prices. Some 
will sadly discover that the ‘“‘cheap” 
packages are expensive in the end. 
Not only must the package contain a 
good queen but the bees themselves 
must be young and of good stock. 
(Young bees of almost any stock are 
seldom cross, with proper handling, 
when being installed. If your pack- 
age bees are cross when once freed 
from the cage then it is possible a 
large percentage are old bees.) True, 
the original package bees live only a 
few weeks, but upon them rests the 
responsibility of cooperating fully 
with the queen. Failure of the bees to 
keep apace with their queen results 
in a slow, and sometimes disastrous, 
start for the colony. 

A problem for the average bee- 
keeper is to judge the quality of 
packages purchased. Location, nec- 
tar sources, and weather are deciding 
factors in the effort to get a honey 
crop. How well a stock of bees can 
overcome the obstacles is usually 
judged by the height of the supers. 
But judging the amount of brood is 
better. Skyscraper colonies are often 
aided by drifters. 


When the hives go to climbing fast the beekeeper’s 


lean 





dreams climb with them 
short. The 


against the 


only 


are still “in the game” 
ishness” 


But the drouth cut both 
writer, it is said, always manages to 
tallest skyscraper in the yard 
when a camera is pointed at him. 


“Why bother keeping everything neat and clean? 
You're 


wasting valuable time,” is the argu- 


ment of some beekeepers. Yet, it is quite noticeable 
how stress is placed upon neatness by most com- 
mercial beekeepers. It is also noticeable that they 
when the “‘no-time-for-fool- 
picture 


fellows have faded out of the 
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1.—A day or so before arrival of pack- 
ages the combs are filled with sugar syrup. 
The tub is about one-half full. The comb is 
laid flat on the surface and filled with the 
sprinklers. The combs are allowed to drain 
in the copper boiler. Joe Mills is at the 
controls. 


2.—Edgar Kautz is shown spraying a 
package of bees with syrup just before re- 
leasing 


are 
and 
new 


3.—The 
removed, 
the sticky 
home. 


feeder can and 
the screen cut 
bees dumped 


queen cage 
partly open 
into their 


4—A drive was located through the 
middle of the apiary. The tallest colonies 


bordered the drive. They caught most of 
the drifters. 
5.—A brand new apiary' established 


April 29, 1939. 


Weed Out Poor Stock 

Beekeepers dealing with one 
shipper have little opportunity to 
compare their packages. If the av- 
erage of the package apiary com- 
pares favorably with their wintered- 
over colonies or the neighbor’s bees, 
then the average beekeeper is satis- 
fied that his stock is ‘‘about as good 
as any going’’. Let’s say the season 
was fair and the average was 200 
pounds per colony in a certain bee- 
keeper’s apiary. Now, let’s look into 
his apiary. He not only has colonies 
of the two-hundred-pound caliber 
but has some four-hundred-pound- 
ers, and a couple with 500 pounds; 
and, oh, yes, I almost forgot, a string 
of one-hundred-pounders. 

A good plan whereby these one- 





hundred-pounders can be pushed up 
toward the 500-pound mark is to se- 
lect your best queens (provided they 
are really good) and arrange for a 
southern breeder to raise daughters 
from them with which to requeen 
the colonies of poor stock. 

The package-bee industry is still 
very much in its infancy. Its future 
success for both the breeder and the 
buyer depends upon superior quality 
of stock furnished and the quantity 
of honey produced. It is necessary 
that the poor stocks of bees be strict- 
ly weeded out. The reward will be 
justifiable financial returns for both 
the shipper and the buyer. 

Ripon, Wisconsin. 
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The Bee of Mystery 


Allen Latham 
It Isn’t the Queen nor the Drone, So It Must Be the Worker-Bee 


The average beekeeper if asked 
what bee of the hive is the most won- 
derful would reply, “The queen bee,” 
and would go on to relate the won- 
ders about the mother of the hive. 

Yet the queen-bee is not so won- 
derful. She is only another instance 
of a perfect female insect, and is not 
much more wonderful than thou- 
sands of other female insects. She 
does have the power of laying more 
eggs than most insects, and she is 
longer lived than most other insects. 
She has a wonderfully developed 
sexual system, but aside from that 
is not remarkable. 

The bee of the hive that is won- 
derful is the worker-bee. Not only 
does the worker-bee possess many 
things which the queen does not 
have, but the worker-bee leads a 
much more complicated life span. In 
her short eight weeks of life, often 
less, she has a far wider experience 
than does a queen which may live 
five years. The queen lives a hum- 
drum life, simply eating and laying 
eggs much of the time, the monotony 
of which existence is only broken by 
the rest of winter and the events that 
come about when another queen is to 
come into existence. 


The Wonderful Worker Bee 

How different the life of the work- 
er-bee! She, in a short space of two 
weeks, goes through several phases 
of activity. First she is a house clean- 
er, not doing much but polishing 
cells. Then she eats heartily and be- 
comes a nurse-bee, having the power 
of producing bee-milk which she 
feeds to the larval bees and to the 
queen. Then she develops the pow- 
er to manufacture wax, a chemical 
achievement of a high order. She be- 
comes a comb-builder. Shortly after 
this she becomes a most remarkable 
insect. She becomes the very spirit 
of the hive ruling pretty much the 
activity of her home. I know her 
then as the control bee. She is the 
house guardian, the most active bee 
with her sting. She is the bee which 
is always on deck while other bees 
are so deeply engaged in some duty 
that they scarcely know when a hive 
is opened up to view. Then this won- 
derful bee becomes a gatherer of the 
things needed in that hive of activity. 


She no longer takes interest in what 
happens about the hive, but devotes 
all her energies to increasing the 
stores in the hive. 

Though every bee may not go 
through the life pictured above, that 
is the regular routine and a most re- 
markable existence it is. 

For many years I have been guilty 
of using a phrase or expression 
which is incorrect and I wish from 
now on to correct this error. How 
many times have I told people that 
to produce a queen I take a worker 
grub and implant it in a prepared 
cell and get the bees to make it in- 
to a queen. 

True it is that we sometimes do 
select a worker grub and the result 
is pitiful. The resulting queen (?) is 
only an apology for a queen and 
though many such may be mailed 
out as queens they do not deserve the 
name. They are about half queen and 
half worker. 

No, we should always select a 
queen grub when we graft in queen- 
rearing. 

In a beehive all the larvae uider 
about 60 hours of age are either male 
larvae or queen larvae. When I say 
queen larvae I mean female larvae, 
for the queen is simply a female. 

It will be seen from this that no 
worker is ever made into a queen. 
Queens can come only from larvae 
that started out as queens. Workers 
all come from larvae that started out 
as queens. 

How can this be, you ask, for the 
eggs are laid in worker cells and the 
larvae are being fed in worker cells? 
How can you call larvae in worker 
cells queen larvae? 

If I cannot call larvae started in 
worker cells queen larvae, how then 
can I get any queens from such lar- 
vae? 

Every one who has a logical mind 
must agree with the statements just 
made, and will agree with me that 
the worker bee comes about by some 
change wrought in the life of a grub 
that began as a queen. 

Nature had a difficult task to per- 
form when she turned a young grub 
which started as a queen, into a 
worker bee. The task was so difficult 
that she had to take five extra days 
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for the completion of the task. 

Some writers have spoken of the 
wisdom of Nature in that she con- 
trived to bring a queen into existence 
in so short a time, thus not endan- 
gering the life of a colony of bees, 
forgetting all the time that the short 
time was the natural time, and that 
the longer time needed by the work- 
er was an unnatural time simply be- 
cause the result was to be unnatural. 

The Worker-Bee is Different 

And no wonder. Study the worker- 
bee. How many things does she have 
which the queen does not possess? I 
will name a few of them. Long 
tongue, special glands of various 
sorts, large honeysac, pollen baskets, 
and a great number of instincts ab- 
solutely foreign to the queen. Right 
there lies the great wonder of the 
hive. One is simply amazed at the 
wonder of it unless he be mentally 
blind. 

The cousin of the bee, the ant, has 
gone even farther than the bee in 
this matter. 

When one considers this phenom- 
enon, the worker-bee, there comes 
over him a conception, faint to be 
sure, of the vastness of time. Unless 
he has that weak intellect which can 
accept the belief that everything 
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was created in its entirety at once, 
and will have nothing to do with 
evolution, he feels his mind going 
farther and farther into the past. 

We cannot go back and see just 
how these wonders came about. We 
can only reason them out. I have let 
my mind dwell much on this subject 
and hope some day to try to put 
some of my ideas into writing. 

Surely we must believe that an 
inconceivably long time must have 
gone by while the bee was gradually 
developing that wonderful worker, 
gradually giving to her her special 
powers and her special instincts. 

Did you ever stop to think that 
the worker-bee has instincts not pos- 
sessed by her own parents? How can 
such a thing be? It is. It must there- 
fore be. How then did it come to 
pass? Oh, that I could surely find the 
answer. I feel a glimmer of the an- 
swer, but am still groping in the 
dark. 

But I am not in the dark when I 
say that the worker-bee is more 
wonderful than the queen-bee, and 
that all female grubs in the hive are 
in the beginning, prospective queens 
and that something must be done to 
make any of them into workers. 

Norwichtown, Conn. 





A Swiss Bee House 


a” 
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This bee house belongs to Dr. O. Morganthaler, Liebefeld 





bei, Berne, head of Apicultural 


research in Switzerland.—Wm. A. Stephen, Toronto, Ontario. 
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The Value of Proxate, Methyl Bro- 


mide and Chlorosol as Fumi- 
gants for Wax Moth 


G. F. Townsend 
Research Assistant at Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph 


[Note: This paper was read at the On- 
tario Beekeepers’ Association meeting held 
in Toronto on Nov. 28-30, 1939.—Editor. | 

This paper consists of the results 
to date of an investigation being car- 
ried out at the Apiculture Depart- 
ment, Ontario Agricultural College, 
into the value of various chemicals 
as fumigants in the destruction of 
the wax moth, both in stored supers 
and in comb honey. 

In the July issue of Gleanings ap- 
peared an article by H. M. Krebs on 
the use of Chlorosol and Methyl 
Bromide as fumigants. This article 
aroused our interest in these chemi- 
cals, and we decided to determine 
for ourselves their true values in the 
control of the wax moth. 

The present methods for wax 
moth fumigation have many serious 
drawbacks. None of the methods now 
in use will destroy the eggs and they 
are all very dangerous either from 
the standpoint of fire or the safety 
of the beekeeper. 

For this investigation, chemicals 
were chosen which were known to 
destroy insect eggs, and which would 
possibly be applicable for fumigating 


comb honey as well as supers in 
storage. 
Methods: 

The chamber in which the fumi- 


gating was carried on consisted of an 
almost air-tight wooden box of 100 
cu. ft. capacity, lined with paper. 
This room was equipped with a fan 
and a recording thermometer. Eggs, 
larvae, and moths were placed in 
separate cages at the top and bottom 
of the fumigating chamber. Control 
insects were kept in each case. 

The fumigant entered through a 
hole in the side of the box by means 
of a rubber tube to conduct it from 
the cylinder. The cylinder was 
placed on a scale in order to measure 
the quantity which was admitted. 

For fumigants not stored under 
pressure, the material was measured 
by weight or volume and placed in 
open pans in the fumigating room. 

The fan was left running for one- 
half hour after the fumigating was 
started to ensure complete mixing 


with the air. Upon removal from the 
fumigating room the insects were 
kept at an incubating temperature 
until it was decided whether they 
were going to live or die. 


Fumigants Used and Results: 
A. Proxate 

Proxate is a mixture containing 
93% CO. and 7% CH:Br. It is packed 
in cylinders under pressure. The ad- 
dition of CO. has a marked influence 
on the respiratory system of insects, 
and thus hastens the action of the 
Methyl! Bromide. 

The main points in connection 
with Proxate are as follows: 

1. It has a very low B.P., and 
therefore it can be used at low tem- 
peratures for fumigating. 

2. High toxicity toward insects— 
especially the eggs. 

3. Its presence is easily detected by 
the CO. present. 

4. It is non-flammable. 

5. The presence of CO, 
the insects and _ produces 
quicker results. 

6. The only serious drawback is 
that the cost is considerably higher 
than Methyl Bromide. 

7. Apparently remains uniformly 
distributed in air as the insects were 
destroyed at the top the same as at 
the bottom. 

Proxate is packed in 20 and 50 lb. 
cylinders and is sold at 20c per Ib., in 
Canada, taxes extra. There is a de- 
posit required on each cylinder. 

The quantity generally recom- 
mended is 20 lb. per 1000 cu. ft. of 
space, but we have found that by 
lengthening the time of exposure the 
requirements can be decreased. 

Our results to date indicate the 
following requirements per 1000 cu 
ft. of space at an average tempera- 
ture of 60-65° F. 


activates 
much 








3 hr. exposure—20 Ib. 
6 hr. exposure—15 Ib. 
12 hr. exposure—10 Tb. 
24 hr. exposure 5 Tb. 
B Chlorosol 


‘Chlorosol is a mixture containing 
3 parts ethylene dichloride and one 
part carbon tetrachloride. It is @ 
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liquid of disagreeable odor, which 
boils at 170-175° F. 

We have tried Chlorosol in several 
ways and at various concentrations 
and exposures. It has been found 
that Chlorosol will be of little value 
in fumigation. 

The main points to note in connec- 
tion with its use are as follows: 

1. It has a high B.P. 175° F. which 
prevents its use in cold places. 

2. Although it is very toxic to the 
eggs, it is not nearly so toxic to the 
larvae. 

3. A prolonged concentration is 
necessary, and as a result its use in 
piles of supers by placing a quantity 
above each stack will not work as 
the material seeps out before it has 
remained long enough to be effec- 
tive. 

4. When used in a room it will 
stratify readily, destroying anything 
which may be near the ground and 
leaving the higher supers still infect- 
ed. 

The cost in Canada is 20c per Tb. 
in 5 gal. lots, and the quantity gen- 
erally recommended is 10 lb. per 
1000 cu. ft., but this has proven to be 
effective only in the lower parts of 
the fumigated room. 


i Methyl Bromide 


Methyl Bromide is a colorless gas 
at ordinary temperatures: For com- 
mercial use the gas is compressed 
and put into containers as a liquid. It 
can then be withdrawn as a liquid, 


which immediately vaporizes. The 
boiling point is 40° F. 
Methyl Bromide is not manufac- 


tured in Canada. It is packed by the 
Dow Chemical Company of Midland, 
Michigan, U. S. A. 

From our experimental work we 
have found that Methyl Bromide is 
going to prove very effective in wax- 
moth control. The main points to 
note in connection with its use are as 
follows: 

1. The low B.P. 40° F. makes it 
very useful in cool weather, although 
the maximum efficiency has been 
shown to be at temperatures above 
60° F. 

2. It is very toxic to insects, in- 
cluding the eggs. 

3. It is non-flammable. 

4. It apparently does not stratify 
to a very great extent, as insects 
placed at the top of the fumigating 
chamber were destroyed as readily 
as those at the bottom. 

5. The cost in carrying out the 
fumigating is very low. 
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6. It is not nearly as dangerous as 
Cyanogas to use. 

Methyl Bromide is packed in 1 Tb. 
tins, 10 16., 50 TB. and 150 Tb. cylin- 
ders, and the price in Canada deliv- 
ered to the beekeeper at the present 
rate of exchange and _ handled 
through a bee supply house would be 
in the neighborhood of $1.25 (75c to 
85c in U. S. A.) per Tb. A deposit is 
required on cylinders. 

The quantity generally recom- 
mended for other insects is 42 Ib. per 
1000 cu. ft., but our results show 
that length of the exposure time is a 
large factor. Our results to date indi- 
cate the following requirements per 
1000 cu. ft. of space at an average 
temperature of 65° F. 

3 hr. exposure—1.9 Tb. 
6 hr. exposure—1.25 Ib. 
12 hr. exposure—0.60 Ib. 


A Comparison of the Cost of Fumi- 
gating with Proxate and Methyl! Bro- 
mide as Compared to Cyanogas 

It is assumed that the fumigating 
with Cyanogas would have to be left 
at least 12 hours and that at least 
two fumigatings are necessary in 
order to destroy the eggs which 
hatch later. The cost of the Methyl 
Bromide is at $1.25 per Tb. and the 
space is 1000 cu. ft. 


Methyl 
Time Proxate Bromide Cyanogas 
3 hrs. $4.32 $2.35 
6 hrs. 3.24 1.60 
12 hrs. 2.16 .75 $3.40 
24 hrs. 1.08 


Use of Methyl Bromide for Fumigat- 
ing Comb Honey 

The last few years the need of a 
fumigant suitable for comb honey 
has been very noticeable. There have 
been considerable losses from wax 
moth which have hatched from eggs 
that were laid on the sections before 
wrapping. 

In order to prevent these losses, a 
fumigant was _ necessary’ which 
would destroy the eggs and all with 
ene fumigating. It must also be a 
fumigant which would leave no odor, 
taste or residue. We have found all 
of these properties in Methyl Bro- 
mide, and besides these properties it 
is comparatively cheap. 

In order to make these determina- 
tions, samples of both honey and 
wax were fumigated with Methyl 
Bromide and determinations made 
for taste, odor and residue. 

In no case did taste or odor re- 
main with the honey. 

(Continued on page 183) 








Easter ranks with Thanksgiving 
and Christmas as a day for entertain- 
ing friends or having something a bit 
extra special for the family. You 
may not be planning to march in the 
Easter parade to display a new bon- 
net but you undoubtedly are inter- 
ested in good honey foods for the 
Easter table—inner man must be ap- 
peased. So we present for your ap- 
proval a number of suggestions, each 
with a party air. 

If you have a little Jimmy or Jane, 
either will heartily approve of this 
honey tapioca with its cunning deco- 
rative nest topping. It is grand for 
parties or for the Easter dinner des- 
sert course. A word of warning: the 
coconut and eggs should be arranged 
shortly before serving, for upon 
standing they absorb moisture from 
the pudding and tend to become less 
attractive in appearance. Green- 
colored coconut is most appropriate 
for the ‘‘grass’’ of the nest. If it can- 
not be purchased white coconut 
shreds may be lightly tossed in a few 
drops of green vegetable coloring, 
placed in a shallow pan. Care should 
be taken to keep the tint light in 
color. Then spread the tinted shreds 
thinly in a shallow pan and dry thor- 
oughly in a very slow oven. 

Honey Tapioca 
Four cups of milk, % cup honey, 
» cup quick cooking tapioca, % tea- 
spoon salt, 2 egg yolks, 2 egg whites, 
and 1 teaspoon vanilla. 

Scald milk in top part of double- 
boiler, place over rapidly boiling 
water, and add honey. Add tapioca 
gradually, stirring constantly. Beat 
egg yolks until thick and lemon-col- 
ored. To them, add several spoonfuls 
of the hot mixture. Blend well and 
stir into contents of double-boiler. 
Cook five minutes, stirring frequent- 
ly. Beat egg whites until stiff enough 
to hold shape. Fold small amount of 
tapioca into egg whites then fold 
carefully but thoroughly into tapio- 
‘a mixture. Cool; mixture thickens 
as it cools. When slightly cooled stir 
in flavoring. Cool; pile lightly in 
sherbet glasses. Chill. When ready 






































































An attractive easy-to-make centerpiece for 
the Easter dinner table. 


Easter Specialties 


Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 
Fine-flavored Honey Foods 
Lead the Parade of 

Easter Goodies 


to serve top with tinted coconut 

shreds, hollow out, and fill with tiny 

Easter eggs or jelly beans. Serves 8. 
Honeyed Cocoa 

For each serving allow 1 heaping 
teaspoon of cocoa and 1 to 1% tea- 
spoons of honey. Moisten cocoa and 
honey with 4 tablespoons of hot wa- 
ter making a smooth paste. Heat 1 
cup of milk to boiling point; stir in 
cocoa paste, and again bring to boil- 
ing point. Slightly simmering adds 
to its rich flavor but do not allow to 
boil. Serve with marshmallows 
which have been pulled into shape to 
resemble bunny heads. Pull long ears 
and color the insides of them and 
trace the features with pink vege- 
table coloring. 

The childrens’ names, or those of 
their little guests, if it is to be a par- 
ty, may be outlined on these de- 
licious honey chocolate eggs; or, with 
place cards bearing names and 
tucked under one edge, the eggs may 
serve as favors 

Honey Chocolate Easter Eggs 

One-half pound sweet or milk 
chocolate, cut in pieces, 2. table- 
spoons honey, 's teaspoon salt, about 
5 teaspoons of boiling water and 4 
cup shredded coconut. 


Put chocolate in top of double- 
boiler. Place over hot, not boiling, 
water and stir occasionally until 


chocolate is all melted. Remove from 
hot water. Add honey and salt. Blend 
well. Add boiling water, 1 teaspoon- 
full at a time, beating after each ad- 
dition. Beat until mixture is smooth 
and satiny. Add shredded coconut 
and pour onto piece of heavy waxed 
paper. Allow to cool 15 minutes 
Then shape into eggs and wrap in 
heavy wax paper until ready to use. 

To most children a party just isn’t 
a party unless there is ice cream on 
the menu. This wholesome, delight- 
fully flavored and velvety smooth 
ice cream will be acclaimed by the 
most exacting “tasters.” 

Honey Vanilla Ice Cream 

Three and % cups milk, % to 1 

cup honey, '% teaspoon salt, 6 egg 
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yolks, 2 teaspoons vanilla, 6 egg 
whites and 2 cups whipping cream. 
Scald milk, add honey and salt, 
stirring until honey is thoroughly 
blended. Beat egg yolks until thick 
and lemon-colored. Pour scalded 
milk over egg yolks beating con- 
stantly. Return to double-boiler and 
cook until mixture coats spoon. 
Pour over egg whites beaten until 
stiff. Let cool. Add vanilla and fold 
in whipped cream. Pour into freez- 
ing trays and freeze quickly. When 
mixture is partly frozen remove to 
chilled bowl and beat with chilled 
rotary beater until smooth; continue 
freezing. If ordinary freezer is used 
it is not necessary to whip the cream}. 
When ready to serve make depres- 
sions or nests in each serving and fill 
with tiny Easter eggs. Green tinted 
icing may be shot around inside of 
the nest for grass filling if desired. 
If you would have an attractive 
centerpiece for the Easter dinner 
table bake your favorite sponge, 
angel, or light honey cake in a ring 
mold, Then ice it with a good 7-min- 
ute icing made by combining: 1% 
cups sugar, 2 unbeaten egg whites, 
pinch of salt, 3 tablespoons water 
and 2 tablespoons honey in the up- 
per part of a double-boiler. Mix well 
and place over boiling water. Cook, 
beating constantly with a _ rotary 
beater for seven minutes or until ic- 
ing stands in peaks. Remove from 
heat, add vanilla and beat until thick 
enough to spread. The icing may be 
tinted green if desired, or green 
shredded coconut may be used to 
resemble grass. Place cake on large 
plate or tray; fill center with Easter 
eggs and on these perch a chick or 
bunny. 
Another attractive version of this 
idea may be used by filling the cen- 
ter of the cake with pink and green 
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honey ice cream balls just before 
serving. Use liquid vegetable color- 
ing, adding a few drops to the divid- 
ed portions just before freezing. The 
cake batter may be baked in individ- 
ual ring moids, iced and an ice cream 
ball or two served in each ring— 
perhaps topped with a_ chocolate 
bunny. 

Molded eggs are fun to make and 
appropriate to serve to youngsters 
and oldsters alike. They may be 
served as a dessert in a nest of hon- 
ey-sweetened whipped cream or as a 
salad when the eggs are placed on 
beds of crisp lettuce. Start saving 
those egg shells now; make a hole in 
one end of the shell and remove con- 
tents through this hole. Blow shells 
dry and save. Use 2 cups of unsweet- 
ened pineapple juice as a basis. Soft- 
en 1 tablespoon of Knox Gelatine in 
Y¥, cup of the juice. Heat remaining 
juice and add 4 tablespoons of honey 
and the softened gelatine. Blend 
well. Divide into equal parts and tint 
by adding a few drops of liquid vege- 
table coloring to each portion: red, 
green, blue or yellow are good. Cool. 
Pour liquid in egg shells and prop 
upright in muffin tins so gelatin may 
harden. When ready to serve crack 
shells and peel. If served as a salad, 
dressing may be served separately. 

Ham is to Easter as honey is to 
pancakes and whole, or in slice, 
either of these honey prepared ver- 
sions are a real, not-to-be-forgotten 
treat. 

Apple Honey Glazed Ham 

Select a thick center slice of 
processed ham, the newest thing in 
the ham world—it requires no par- 
boiling and less cooking time. Bake 
covered with a small amount of wa- 
ter in slow oven, 325 degrees F., un- 
til tender allowing about 18 minutes 
per pound. Remove the outer skin. 


Ma: 


Hot cross buns are an 
Easter tradition. 
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Combine 2% cups honey-sweetened 


applesauce, %4 teaspoon cinnamon 
and just enough red vegetable color- 
ing to make a delicate pink. Spread 
applesauce on ham; bake uncovered 
in moderately hot oven, 400 degrees 
F., until coating is slightly transpar- 
ent and lightly browned, 20 to 30 
minutes. 


Easter Ham 
With Honey Apricot Glaze 

Place whole ham fat side up on a 
rack in an open roasting pan. Bake 
in moderately slow oven, 325 de- 
grees F., allowing about 18 minutes 
per pound. An hour before ham is 
done, remove rind and score fat 
crosswise. Stud the diamond scores 
with whole cloves. Puree two cups of 
canned apricots, add ‘% cup honey 
and 2 tablespoons vinegar. Simmer 
mixture slowly in a saucepan until 
it is thick and glossy. Pour over 
scored ham and finish baking. 

Honeyed Sweet Potatoes 

Sweet potatoes assume a festive 
air when served in orange baskets. 
Large oranges are cut in halves, 
scooped out and the edges notched. 
The handles may be made of orange 
rind, curls of celery or toasted bread 
strips carefully bent to shape. Cook 
sweet potatoes until tender, mash 
and for each two cups add % cup 
orange juice and %4 cup honey. Pile 
lightly in orange cups, top with but- 
ter. 

Hot Cross Buns 

Hot Cross Buns are an Easter tra- 
dition. Fruity and spicy, folks will 
vote these honey ones thoroughly 
good. 

Five to 6 cups of sifted flour, 1 
teaspoon cinnamon, }2 teaspoon nut- 
meg, 1 cup milk, % cup honey, %4 
cup water, 1 cake compressed yeast, 
1 teaspoon salt, 1 egg, % cup soft- 
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This nest-topped honey 
tapioca will prove pop- 
ular for the children’s 
party on Easter dinner 
dessert, 


ened butter, 1 cup seedless raisins 
and % cup currants. 

Sift flour, measure, and resift with 
spices. Scald milk, add honey; stir 
until dissolved. Add water; cool to 
lukewarm; add crumbled yeast and 
salt. Beat until yeast is dissolved. 
Add beaten egg. Add half of the 
flour to the egg mixture; mix well. 
Add remaining flour gradually, us- 
ing only enough to prevent dough 
from sticking. Add softened butter, 
raisins, and currants. Work until 
sides of bowl are clean. Place dough 
on lightly floured board and knead 
until smooth and elastic. Place in 
oiled bowl, cover with damp cloth 
and let rise in warm place. Pu.ich 
down to original size; shape into 
ball; divide into 4 equal portions; 
shape into rolls; cover with a damp 
cloth and let stand 15 minutes. Di- 
vide into 8 portions and shape into 
balls. Place on well-oiled pans, 2 
inches apart. Cover and let rise until 
double in bulk. Brush with an egg 
wash made by beating the yolk of 
one egg with 3 tablespoons of water. 
Cut shallow crosses with scissors on 
top of each roll. Bake 5 minutes in 
moderately hot oven, 425 degrees F. 
Reduce heat to moderate oven, 350 
degrees F., and bake 20 minutes 
longer or until done. When almost 
cold fill crosses with thin icing made 
with powdered sugar and sufficient 
cream to spread easily. 

Lemon Drop Sherbet 

This smooth sherbet makes a per- 
fect ending for a hearty meal. 

One and % teaspoons Knox Gela- 
tine, 142 cups milk, % cup honey, 1 
teaspoon grated lemon rind, % cup 
thin cream, % cup lemon juice, and 
4% cup crushed lemon drops. 

Soften the gelatine in “% cup of 
the milk. Heat remaining milk, add 

(Continued on page 184) 
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The Land of 


Flowers 
John W. Rabb 


A State where Numerous 
Honey :Plants Abound 


They call the town Wewahitchka. 
Beeville would be more appropriate. 
Almost everybody there keeps bees. 
Beekeeping is practically the sole in- 
dustry. It is the capital of the tupelo 
honey belt comprising four counties 
along the Apalachicola River in 
Florida. A thousand barrels of honey 
are sold there every season. The re- 
gion ships twenty carloads of tupelo 
honey a year. 

But Wewahitchka is not the only 
center of the industry in Florida. 
There are at least two counties in the 
orange belt that rank with it in pro- 
duction. Geographically the crop 
may be divided into four principal 
areas. The panhandle makes nearly 
50 per cent of the total. This north- 
west area comprises the tupelo re- 
gion which alone accounts for more 
than a third of the output. The citrus 
belt of central Florida and the winter 
honey territory in the southern end 
of the peninsula each contributes al- 
most a quarter of the aggregate, 
leaving less than ten per cent for 
North Florida. 

Annual production depends of 
course upon weather conditions and 
honey plants available throughout 
the year, varying greatly in different 
sections, Barring an occasional cold 
spell, honey can be made all year 
anywhere in Florida. While the av- 
erage yield is only about 35 pounds 
of extracted honey to the stand, there 
are localities that will go 100 and a 
few in the extreme southern portion 
that will run 200 pounds to the colo- 
ny. The average is about 100 pounds 
in the tupelo belt. 

Tupelo, gallberry, and ti-ti are the 
principal sources in Apalachicola 
Valley. This latter shrub, indigenous 
to the swamp lands of North Florida, 
begins to blossom along the streams 
of the panhandle in late winter when 
food stores are low in the hives. Its 
mild honey is consumed largely by 
the bees themselves. There is one 
called the wonder honey plant that 
blooms around Apalachicola Bay in 





Orange blossoms. 


the spring. The snow vine in July is 
another. 

Gallberry resembles the white 
clover honey of the North. It is al- 
most water-white with a heavy body 
and mild flavor. The bush used to 
bloom profusely over the flatwoods 
in the summer but forest fires have 
cut the yield to about only 40 pounds 
per colony in recent years. 

There are two varieties of tupelo 
tree, white or cotton gum, known 
also as water tupelo, and black or 
sour gum, sometimes called pep- 
peridge. Greenish flowers on long 
slender stems appear in early spring 
when the leaves are about a third 
grown. White gum is the more plen- 
tiful along the Apalachicola River, 
making the lighter and better prod- 
uct of the two. 

Tupelo honey is the color of pale 
straw, heavy in body and mild of 
flavor. It is high in levulose and low 
in dextrose, the only honey that does 
not granulate. 

Tupelo gum was known to the In- 
dians as the Ogeechee plum from 
the fact that it grew as far north as 
Ogeechee River in Georgia where 
the acid fruit was eaten by natives. 
Its southermost habitat is central 
Florida. 

William Bartram wrote of the tu- 
co he found on Altamaha River in 


*Nyssa sylvatica, black; Nyssa aquatica, 


white tupelo 

_“‘T saw large trees of the Nyssa caccinea*, 
sic Ogeechee, growing on the banks of the riv 
er. They grow in the water near the shore 
There is no tree that exhibits a more desirable 
appearance than this in the autumn when the 
fruit is ripe aud the tree is divested of leaves, 
for they look as red as scarlet with their fruit 
which is of that color also. It is of the shape 
but larger than the olive, containing an agreea 
ble juice. . . The most northern settlement of 
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th tre ot known is on Great Ogeechee 
where the ire called Ogeechee limes from 
their a i fruit being about the ize of lime 
and their being ometime ised instead of 
lime 

Pioneers used hollow trunks of 
the tupelo gum for hives which they 
called ‘‘bee gums’’. S. S. Alderman 
who settled at Wewahitchka in 1873 
founded the industry on the Apala- 
chicola River. His success attracted 
many others into the field which de- 
veloped rapidly before 1888 

The first apiary of any conse- 
quence in Florida had been estab- 
lished a year earlier on the Halifax 
River where the city of Daytona 
Beach now stands. It was operated 
by some men from New York who 
introduced orange blossom honey. 

Alderman’s' original trademark 
was an orange blossom but Wewa- 
hitchka is in the panhandle, too far 
north for any citrus fruit except the 
satsuma, and what orange honey he 
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Cabbage palms. 


made was consumed in brood rearing 
while a better source was discovered 
in the tupelo. 

But it was the fabulous account 
of W. S. Hart more than anything 
else which gave rise to the report 
that bees easily made a barrel of 
honey to the colony in Florida. Hart 
appears to have been no mean racon- 
teur himself. He landed in Florida 
a poor boy in 1879 after losing his 
personal belongings in fire which 
destroyed the Mississippi River 
steamboat upon which he was trav7l- 
ing. A lapse of three years found him 
at Hawks Point on Indian River in 
Volusia County where he had ac- 
quired a couple of swarms of bees 
and was rapidly becoming recognized 
as one of the most successful apiar- 
ists in the country. 

Hart started an orange grove for 
the bees to work but his greater 
source proved to be the black man- 


Bee yard of tupelo region along Apalachicola River 
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Seminole Indians in Everglades where they 
apiaries along the coast, blown 


grove which covered a neighboring 
group of islands twenty miles long. 
A sample of Hart’s mangrove honey 
was said to be so clear that he could 
read his newspaper through a bottle 
of it two inches thick. 

The black mangrove along the 
southern shores of Florida from New 
Smyrna on one coast to Tampa Bay 
on the other often yields as high as 
150 pounds to the colony. The honey 
is only slightly darker than pure 
water, light in body, high in dextrose 
and unusually sweet. 

“A colony of bees kept on the 
scales and weighed each day has al- 
ready given me 510 pounds of honey 
without special care’, Hart wrote in 


enjoy wild honey of bees from commercial 
into Everglades by hurricanes 


1894 before the palmettos had blos- 
somed or the crop was near complete, 


and he was satisfied that at least 
three hives had _ given him _ 600 
pounds apiece by the close of the 


summer flow in August. 

Despite the most disastrous freeze 
in December, 1894, and February, 
1895, that Florida ever experienced, 
Hart claimed to have’ extracted 
41,000 pounds of honey from 116 
hives, or an average of 353 pounds 
to the colony, for the year 1894 

Beekeepers who sought to emulate 
Alderman and Hart experienced dif- 
ficulty getting a start. They had to 
get their bees from the forest. The 
big freeze of °95 gave them a serious 





Bee yard on bluff of Apalachicola River at Bristol, Liberty County, Florida 
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setback. Orange groves were de- 
stroyed and mangroves killed to the 
water’s edge in the brackish lagoons 
where they grow. But the bees re- 


mained in the hives and continued 
to make a precarious living until 
spring. 


The story was told of a bee yard 
left destitute by the freeze. Not a 
flower remained within a radius of 
five miles. The kind-hearted bee- 
keeper placed his own barrel of mo- 
lasses in the yard for the bees. But 
the unappreciative insects became 
indolent after waxing fat on mo- 
lasses all winter. They refused to 
work when no more was provided 
them in the spring and took posses- 
sion of a keg of West Indian taffia 
the man had in his smokehouse 
The rum was so mean that the bees 
eventually ran the apiarist off the 
place and would frequently fly as 
far as two miles out of the way to 
sting an unoffending person. These 
were said to be the ancestors of the 
ill-tempered wild bee. 

Orange honey like the mountain 
sage of California is distinctive for 
its fine quality. Reminiscent of wed- 
dings and the sweet-scented air of 
spring, it carries with it the fra- 
grance and flavor of an orange grove 
in bloom. Attempts are frequently 
made to counterfeit orange blossom 
honey and as many as twenty spuri- 
ous mixtures of color and flavor 
have been offered the public at vari- 
ous times. The genuine article is light 
amber and heavy in body. It changes 
color and flavor very little with age 
but granulates readily enough. 

The pennyroyal is found in a strip 
100 miles wide extending from the 
extreme southern portion of the pen- 
insula to a point north of Lake Okee- 
chobee. It is the best source of winter 
honey in Florida, yielding a bounti- 
ful flow of nectar from the time the 
goldenrod ceases to bloom in the fall 
until citrus starts to flower in the 
spring. The region it inhabits is the 
most favored in Florida for beekeep- 
ing in all branches. 

The wild sunflower around Lake 
Okeechobee in late fall and early 
winter is the best yielder of all, aver- 
aging in some instances as much as 
200 pounds of extracted honey to 
the colony. The product is amber- 
colored and of good body. 

The cabbage palm, found every- 
where east of St. Andrews Bay, is a 
good producer in midsummer. The 
honey is thin-bodied, light amber in 
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color and very mild in flavor and 
odor. Other good honey plants are 
the pepper bush of the flatwoods in 
midsummer, the gopher apple and 
blackberry of the sand ridges in the 
spring. The partridge pea will yield 
about 60 pounds to the colony in the 
summer months. Its honey is darker 
and stronger than the others. 

Florida farmers are turning more 
and more to beekeeping as a side- 
line. According to the last census, 
4,087 people or 6.9 per cent of all 
farms kept bees. Comparatively lit- 
tle beeswax is gathered in the state, 
due perhaps to the practice of using 
the combs continuously. The state 
agricultural census of 1936-’37 
showed receipts of only $5198 from 
this source against $151,343 from the 
1,469,521 pounds of honey produced. 

The total investment in 42,299 bee 
stands amounts to $210,540. The four 
counties of the tupelo belt claim over 
12,000 of these. Thus the industry 
showed receipts of 71.9 per cent on 
the investment in a single year. 

Jacksonville, Florida. 





A Beekeeper’s Daughter 





Miss Ruth Krebs, 


daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. H. Krebs. Mr. Krebs is State Bee 
Inspector of California. Her playing of the 
harp brought down applause for her fine 
work at the evening session of the National 


Convention in Sacramento 


Calif., Nov. 7,, last. 


Beekeepers’ 
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Somehow I have great respect for 
the pioneers of California whom I 
met twenty and forty years ago. 
Most of the old boys are gone now; 
but the few that are left have learned 
the lesson that the younger group 
and the newcomers will have to 
learn if they succeed in keeping bees 
in the state of the setting sun. 

One of the not very old pioneers is 
W. J. Oates, Lompoc, Calif., who op- 
erates some 1300 colonies. There is 
not much alfalfa and orange in his 
locality and so he depends on moun- 
tain sage and wild flora. 

It is these old boys who know how 
to get sage honey, the honey that has 
a mild flavor, does not granulate, 
and is just right to blend with alfal- 
fa, sweet clover, orange, or all three. 
Much of the button and black sage 
territory has been burned over by 
fires; but sage is coming back be- 
cause fire brakes are cut over the 
mountain sides so that the fires are 
confined to narrow areas between 
the brakes 

Mr. L. W. Boyden and I met Mr. 
Oates at his home. Not as old as some 
of the pioneers, but a beekeeper here 
for 47 years, he is hale and hearty; 
works with his bees when ‘the season 
is on and during winter gets a lot of 
pleasure in fishing for trout. 


W. J. Oates, L. L. Andrews, 
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M. H. Mendleson, 
Geo. W. York. 
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A California Pioneer 
E. R. Root 





W. J. Oates. 
I asked for a picture. He said he 
was not dressed up. 
“Never mind’, I said, “we want 


to introduce you just as 
work clothes and all’’ 
as he stepped outside. 

I then asked him if he had any 
pictures of the old days. He brought 
out one which I here reproduce of 
some of the old veterans of the early 
days and all of them are alive today 
except Mr. M. H. Mendleson and Mr. 
Geo. W. York. This was taken some 
ten years ago. 


you are, 
, and here it is 


+a tlds deaees. Been or nbdsiJIIINIINNIIM || . 
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father of L. L. Andrews, Roy Bishop, 
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From the Field of Experience 





OLD IDEA STILL USEFUL 
W. H. Hull 

No really efficient beekeeper today 
will have much use for the jack for 
prying supers loose, as shown in the 
accompanying picture. It is still 
found occasionally in use, however, 
and in earlier days when hives and 
supers were not as well standardized 
as at the present time it was a valu- 
able piece of apiary equipment. 

Its purpose was to break the burr 
combs between hive and super with- 
out killing too many bees or expos- 
ing honey to robbers. On the evening 
before the honey: was to be taken off 














Jack formerly in common use for breaking 

burr combs between hive and super a few 

hours before supers were to be removed. 

The idea is still useful when burr combs 
are found. 


the beekeeper would go around and 
jack the supers out of place just 
enough to break the burr combs, then 
slide them back so as to leave no 
opening. During the night the bees 
would clean up the honey from the 
broken combs, so that next day su- 
pers could be lifted off with no drip 
to make the job messy or start rob- 
bing. 

Although few beekeepers today 
will need this jack, many will find 
the idea useful. For even with the 
best of equipment bees often build 
burr combs on the under side of su- 
pers; and drip from burr combs is 
just as messy today as it was fifty 
years ago. By prying such supers 
loose with the hive tool and giving 
bees time to clean up the mess, all 
drip can be avoided. 

Bath, N. C. 


MELANA, NEW ANNUAL SWEET 
CLOVER 


Percy ‘i. Wright 


A new, early-flowering, early- 
seeding, and early-ripening sweet 
clover has been introduced under the 
name of Melana. 

One of the selections from an orig- 
inal Siberian strain of sweet clover, 
brought out by the University of 
Saskatchewan, was named Alpha. So 
leafy and fine-stemmed is this vari- 
ety that at first it was thought to be 
just what the farmers, who com- 
plained of coarseness of sweet clover 
hay, wanted. However, repeated 
drouths made the older varieties low 
in yield and relatively fine in 
growth, and so far they have suc- 
ceeded in maintaining for themselves 
a place beside Alpha. Nevertheless 
it seems that Alpha deserves more 
attention than it has received, par- 
ticularly outside of Canada. It makes 
a hay of higher quality than the 
coarse-stemmed types, and __ this 
should result in its finding a niche 
of its own, for the farmer’s use. 

Some years later an annual strain 
was selected from this early, bushy 
variety and at first was called Annu- 
al Alpha, and later Melana. At Saska- 
toon the seed crop is harvested about 
September 15, or nearly a month 
later than Arctic, the standard bien- 
nial variety. Melana will remain in 
full bloom until killed by heavy fall 
frosts. Hence it is of special promise 
for apiarists in areas which lack 
good fall bee pasture. Where the 
colonies are kept over winter and 
not replaced annually by package 
bees from the South, the importance 
of a strong fall flow of a honey ex- 
cellent for winter stores, and of the 
population of young bees which it 
brings into existence, is realized by 
all. If a seed crop is taken, the shat- 
tering incidental to harvest opera- 
tions will normally sow the land 
again and provide a stand for the 
following year. 

Melana may prove to be the excep- 
tion to the rule that the beekeeper 
should not attempt to provide his 
own bee pasture, on account of the 
importance to him of a fall flow. 
However, the variety may work in- 
to standard farming operations over 
a wide area. As a hay crop, and as a 
pasture crop for stock, Melana is of 
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high quality, though relatively low 
in yield for a sweet clover. This 
would seem to be a small disadvan- 
tage, provided it is high in yield in 
comparison with alternative annual 
crops, and it is likely to be so in 
prairie areas. Also, it will evidently 
always have a small additional place 
as an emergency crop. 

Moose Range, Sask. 


eee 
WINTERING IN NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


C. P. Butler 


For the past 10 or 12 years we 
have made a practice of wintering 
part of our bees outside while cellar- 
ing the remainder, and in these lati 
tudes each works well, while each 
has its disadvantages. 

We started with the old-fashioned 
quadruple case, with two hives fac- 
ing north and two facing south, but 
a few years of experience taught us 
that the ones facing north did not 
do as well as those facing south, so 
we divided these, now having just 
double cases. 

The first thing we found out was 
that they had to have full protection 
from the wind, and a dense growth 
of cedar almost closes in the yard. 
On this location they stood temper- 
atures of 44° below zero and as 
sudden changes as 60° in six hours, 
and seemed quite secure in their six 
inches of dry maple leaves. 

We have never tried anything but 
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Bees fly out while there is still plenty of 
snow. 


the old bottom entrance, and cannot 
directly attribute a single winter 
loss to this cause, but allow us to say 
that we cannot see a single reason 
why top entrances would not work 
equally well. 

The first argument against the 
bottom entrance is excess moisture. 
On only one occasion when we 
opened them the latter part of 
March did we find the inside of the 
cases quite wet, but by digging down 
to the hives we found them quite 
dry. So in this case a little airing did 
the trick, but our method of packing 
may have something to do with this, 
as we remove all covers and honey 


Left: Beautiful snow-covered evergreens 
furnish protection for bees 

Below: The chimney and snow-covered 
top of the bee cellar. 
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boards and just fold an old burlap 
sack loosely over them and cover 
with eight to ten inches of leaves. 

As for clogged entrances we have 
no trouble, for when the snow comes 
we cut some cedar branches and 
stand them up in front of the en- 
trance. This prevents the snow from 
packing down tightly against the 
cases and makes it possible for thern 
to shove out the dead bees. They 
sometimes cover right over the top. 
In that case it is better to dig them 
out, and clear the entrances, when 
it comes time for them to take their 
first flight, which is long before the 
snow has melted in the yard. 

The big advantage of outdoor win- 
tering is the fact that they will brood 
up from a week to ten days earlier 
than the ones set out of the cellar, 
which is very important towards 
storing a crop of clover honey as our 
main honey flow is very intense and 
of short duration starting about June 
15th. While the principal disadvan- 
tage is the cost of a great number of 
winter cases, whereas we built a 
cellar for 100 colonies, of which the 
total cost, apart from our own labor, 
was about $15.00. 

Caledonia Springs, Ontario. 

ees 


SECOND GLANCES 


C, M. Isaacson 


That is a striking picture that 
meets the eye on the cover of the 
February Gleanings. Its clarity of de- 
tail is unusual. Besides its beauty, a 
scene of heavy snow offers promise 
to the beekeeper of a wealth of flow- 
ers when their season arrives. 

The opening article is one of the 
best summaries for beginners pub- 
lished in some time. Essential steps 
are given in concise and readable 
form. I have only one slight objec- 
tion—to the advice against oftener 
than weekly examination. It is prob- 
ably good advice, but it will take so 
much of the pleasure out of that first 
hive! After the queen is established, 
no great harm will result from fre- 
quent “looking in’’, and any loss in 
colony efficiency will be more than 
met by the thrill of watching every 
detail of the new colony’s progress. 

On page 76, Mr. Sweetser tells an 
old story with a new main charac- 
ter. Good honey, inviting surround- 
ings and containers, plus advertising, 
add up to sales. It bears repetition, 
especially from one who has made 
it successful. 
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There is a good deal worth re- 
membering in that article of Mr. 
Rahmlow’s, beginning on page 77. 
While occasionally poor quality and 
supersedure may result from inferi- 
ority of a particular lot (due perhaps 
to poor rearing conditions) rather 
than the stock itself, yet his conten- 
tion that the stock is usually at fault 
seems amply borne out by the sta- 
tistics of the experiments he men- 
tions. 

It was with interest that I read A. 
H. Bowen’s account of beekeeping 
in England. His warning against ap- 
plication of a particular method to 
every locality is very true, but even 
so, it is interesting to note how near- 
ly alike conditions thought essential 
for success are all over the world. 

Difficulties confronting beekeepers 
in British Columbia would seem to 
be more than matched by the ad- 
vantages of the province in other 
ways. Mr. Finlay’s description (page 
126) of the undeveloped possibilities 
in beekeeping there, will sound en- 
ticing to an apiarist in an over- 
stocked locality. 

Even with the arguments advanced 
by Dr. Gregg, it is hard to accept his 
conclusion as to “The Unexplained 
Queen”’ (page 87). To me, the second 
and fifth of the possibilities he men- 
tions seem the most likely (with the 
fifth, a bee bringing an egg from an- 
other hive, a little the more accepta- 
ble because of Mell Pritchard’s ex- 
perience described in Gleanings, De- 
cember, 1936, page 728). 

I had to smile at parts of Mr. La- 
bus’ description of his experience 
with that late swarm. But those sev- 
eral hours were very valuable ad- 
vertising for bees and honey, and 
probably left many a person with a 
real interest in them where he had 
none before. Keep it up, Mr. Labus. 

Page 89 gives us another use for 
honey. Too many think of it as mere- 
ly a spread for bread. Items like Mr 
Nielsen’s description of his honey 
hand lotion help to dispel this notion 
and give people an idea of the many 
different uses to which our product 
can be put. 

Spinster Jane’s page _ furnishes 
food for serious thought. We are too 
apt to take our good things for grant- 
ed, and complain of little ills. Con- 
sideration of the terrible conditions 
in other parts of the world should 
awaken a feeling of gratitude for our 
own very real blessings. 


We could all take heed of J. L. 
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Byer’s concluding sentence on page 
103. His advice might be expressed 
in five words: go forward, but go 
slowly. For practical common sense 
and refusal to become stampeded by 
a new idea until proven by experi- 
ence, his comments are matched by 
none. 

On page 105 we find a short arti- 
cle, “Top But No Bottom Entrance’’. 
This brings to mind that a commer- 
cial beekeeper near me, with a large 
number of colonies, packs them all 
with a type of top entrance but no 
lower entrance at all. His results are 
good. 

It is surprising into how few words 
the basis of successful beekeeping 
can be put after all. We can write 
pages about this method and that, 
each defending his own pet proce- 
dure at great length, but Mr. Deyell’s 
three sentences on page 109 give the 
essentials, that one way or another, 
must be supplied. 

That is a new method of starting 
colonies described by H. M. Jones, 
back on page 90. That the trapped 
robbers will zealously defend and 
become a part of the very colony 
that they sought to rob, shows how 
solely bees are guided by instinct. 

Page 120 should be read carefully. 
It contains few words but those few 
“speak volumes’’. I have often said 
before that we cannot afford to 
neglect our American Honey Insti- 
tute, but the statement will well 
stand repetition. Contribute what- 
ever you can, whenever you can. 

Middle River, Minn. 

eee 
SOME THOUGHTS ON PAST 
ARTICLES 


Kenneth Francisco 


I believe that Mr. Beach in his 
fine article in December Gleanings 
left out one item of importance in 
enumerating requirements for suc- 
cessful wintering, i.e.; hardy or re- 
sistant stock. Some races and some 
strains are able to withstand the 
rigors of severe winters better than 
others. To improve the hardiness of 
his bees, the beekeeper can make use 
of an evolutionary law, ‘“‘the survival 
of the fittest’, by destroying the 
queens in those colonies that reach 
spring in a feeble condition, requeen- 
ing from colonies that winter best. 

I think that his description of his 
top entrance and the reason for it, 
tells the story for the top entrance. 
I have found that it works perfectly 
as a safety entrance in out-yards 
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where it is difficult to visit during 
winter months. Before using it I have 
had some colonies smother from en- 
trances clogged with ice and dead 
bees in out-yards. 


This is January 7, 1940, and 8 
inches of snow covers the regular en- 
trances of my colonies. For the past 
6 days the temperature at night has 
dropped to below zero each night 
and during the day rises to about 16. 
One surprising thing I have just 
seen, is dead bees being shoved 
through the 42-inch hole drilled just 
below the hand-hold which is my 
top entrance. On the snow below 
the hole of each hive are dead bees 
which have been shoved out during 
this cold weather. The hives are not 
packed. In one colony opened the 
bees were very active at first (and 
angry also) but after the first few 
minutes none tried to fly. Combs in 
the middle of the hive upon which 
the bees were clustered were solid 
with honey from the middle of the 
comb to the top bar, and did not 
contain brood of any age or eggs. 
The honey in the hive is ripe fall 
honey and has always proven to be 
good winter stores, when it is ripe. 


It seems to me that Mr. Isaacson 
in January Gleanings has made a 
good presentation of his case in re- 
gards to winter brood-rearing. I re- 
member a few years ago, about 1933 
I think, when the weather in Janu- 
ary and February was excessively 
warm for the time of the year. The 
trees were fooled by the weather for 
they came into bud. The bees too 
were fooled for they hurried to gath- 
er the pollen which the trees were 
offering and to raise brood as rapid- 
ly as possible. Then it got cold and 
the bees were unable to fly for two 
weeks. When the bees were again 
able to leave the hive, the ground in 
front of each hive was soon white 
with larvae and pupae that had eith- 
er chilled or starved. 


In January Gleanings the notice of 
the anniversary of the birth of A. I. 
Root brings to mind the debt that all 
beekeepers owe to those early pio- 
neers of beekeeping who blazed a 
trail from the skep and box hive era 
to the modern hive and methods of 
today. It has been my very good 
fortune to have one of the early edi- 
tions of A BC by A. I. Root, printed 
in 1888, just 11 years after the first 
edition and in many respects still 
up to date. 

Logan, Ohio. 
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Just 





At the January meeting 
of the Cuyahoga County 
(Ohio) Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation, the following of- 
ficers were elected: Presi- 
dent, A. O. Couch; Vice-Pres. C. 
Freund; Secretary, J. M. Miller, and 
Treasurer, B. Seidel. 

eee 

At a recent meeting of the Rhode 
Island Beekeepers’ Association the 
following officers for 1940 were 
elected: President, Chas. P. Cornell, 
Providence, R. I.; Vice-Pres., Ru- 
dolph Wallitsch, Johnston, R. I.; and 
Sec.-Treas., O. Evert Janson, 358 
Potters Ave., Providence, R. I. 

eee 

The folder “Honey ’round the 
World’’, issued by the Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich., contains 
some very interesting facts about 
honey, also some recipes in which 
honey is used. This attractive folder 
is available to beekeepers, in limited 
quantities, for the asking. Kellogg 
Company is to be commended for 
producing such a splendid folder. 

eee 

Due to the fact that H. S. Paine, 
Chief of the Carbohydrate Research 
Division, Bureau of Chemistry, in 
the Dept. of Agriculture, has found 
it impossible to accept the chair- 
manship of the Honey Utilization 
Committee on the American Honey 
Institute program, Mr. G. P. Walton, 
of the Carbohydrate Division, has 
been made chairman. We know that 
Mr. Walton will receive hearty co- 
operation in this important work. 

eee 

At a convention of Virginia Bee- 
keepers’ Association in Richmond on 
Jan. 11 beekeeping problems were 
discussed by Harold J. Clay of the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, P. J. 
Craddock, State Apiary Inspector of 
North Carolina, and W. H. Weather- 
ford, Vernon Hill, Va. Officers elect- 
ed for 1940 are W. A. Caldwell of 
Gates Mills, President, I. B. Wilson 
of Smithfield, Vice Pres., and W. H. 
Weatherford, Sec. and Treas. 

eee 

The Middlesex County Beekeep- 
ers’ Association will meet at 19 Ev- 
erett St., Concord, Mass., at 7 P. M. 
on Saturday, March 30. Mr. R. E. 
Newell of Framingham Centre will 
speak on “Spring Management’. 
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News 





Mrs. Albert Lund of 
Waltham _ will be in 
charge of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary supper featur- 
ing baked macaroni and 
cheese, cold meats, honey pies, honey 
cranberry salad, and honey rolls. 
All beekeepers are cordially invited 
to sample our educational meetings 
and delicious suppers.—A. M. South- 
wick, Pres. 
eee 
The Long Island (N. Y.) Society of 
Apiculture, held its annual meeting 
Dec. 15, 1939. Officers elected for 
1940 are Albert F. Dieterich, Presi- 
dent; Frank D. Brand, Vice Pres., 
and Ernest W. Graner, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 
eee 
J. F. Diemer of Liberty, Mo., a 
well-known beekeeper and breeder 
of bees, passed away on January 18, 
1940. 
eee 
The York-Cumberland Beekeepers’ 
Association was organized at Bidde- 
ford, Maine, on January 27. Consid- 
ering the low temperature prevailing 
at that time there was a good atte.id- 
ance. A constitution was adopted and 
the following officers were elected: 
President, Milton S. Libby, Portland, 
Vice Pres., Walter H. Robbins, 
Biddeford, Sec’y-Treas., H. C. Meri- 
am, Bar Mills, Executive Com., Carl 
E. Chappell, Biddeford, Clifford E. 
Harmon, Brunswick. It was decided 
to hold the next meeting at 474 Elm 
St., Biddeford, on Saturday, March 
23, at 7:30 P. M., to consider the for- 
mation of a State Association, and 
all beekeepers in the state are in- 
vited to be present. At that meeting 
we expect to have present Stanley L. 
Painter, the State Horticulturist and 
Mr. Charles O. Dirks, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Entomology at the Universi- 
ty of Maine 
eee 
The annual meeting of the Michi- 
gan State Beekeepers’ Association in 
Lansing, Jan. 31 and Feb. 1, was one 
of the best ever held. The attendance 
was so large that the room selected 
for the meeting was much too small. 
Standing room was at a premium. 
Some pictures taken at this meeting 
will appear in a later issue, together 
with an account of the meeting. 
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Editorials 





This will be the 
slogan of a cam- 
paign sponsored by 
the American Honey Institute for 
the week beginning Easter Sunday 
morning, March 24. Beekeepers are 
asked to cooperate in making this 
“Honey-for-Breakfast’” campaign a 
success. For further information see 
page 171 A. H. I. news notes. 


“Honey for 
Breakfast” 


eee 
Have Census Reference has al- 
Data Ready ready been made 
April 1. to the 1940 Census 


on bees. 

The following 
information will be wanted by the 
census enumerator: 

(1) How many colonies owned by 
you on this farm April 1, 1940. 

(2) How many hives of 
owned by others on this farm? 

(3) How many pounds of honey 
produced by your bees in 1939? 

Commercial beekeepers with out- 
apiaries should see to it that owners 
of farms on which these apiaries are 
located be informed as to the num- 
ber of colonies on their farms. Be 
sure to have all data ready for the 
enumerator by April 1. 

eee 


bees 


Cheap Queens The article, ‘“Im- 
May Be Ex- proved Stock’’, by 
pensive F. B. Paddock of 
Ames, lowa, ap- 
pearing in the Jan- 
uary, 1940, American Bee Journal, 


contains some truths that are vital. 

The gist of the article is that there 
should be a closer cooperation be- 
tween the Southern producer of 
packages and queens and honey pro- 
ducer. Unless the southern shipper is 
willing to find out just what the 
honey producer wants, beekeepers 
will be growing their own queens. 

Honey producers should be willing 
to keep tab on results obtained from 
packages and queens and should co- 
operate in every possible way with 
the southern shipper by telling him 
what is required. 

Mr. Paddock says, “Many pro- 
ducers know full well that they 
could afford to pay $2.00 per queen 
if they could get stock which would 
produce 500 pounds per colony”’. 

“Stock improvement will come as 
rapidly as the demand for it is cre- 
ated.”’ 

There has been a tendency during 


the past decade to buy queens at the 
lowest price offered. Genuinely good 
queens from high-producing tested 
stock are worth a fair price and the 
time has come, we hope, when bee- 
keepers who are interested in maxi- 
mum yields are willing to pay a 
reasonable price for good queens. 
eee 
The Worker Bee The article by Al- 
len Latham, ‘The 
Bee of Mystery’’, page 140, of this 
issue, is bound to evoke considerable 
interest. Whether or not we agree 
with Mr. Latham in all of his state- 
ments, and with all due respect to 
the queen bee and drone, we are 
likely to have a more profound ad- 
miration for the humble worker bee 
after carefully reading this article. 


eee 
The Honey Conflicting facts 
Situation make honey price 
predictions diffi- 


cult. To make up her own shortage 
Canada has bought some Michigan 
honey. California honey has been 
moving to some neutral countries. 
Sugar has been rationed in many Eu- 
ropean countries. On the other hand, 
because shipments to Germany have 
stopped, there is a surplus of honey 
in Cuba and certain South American 
countries. Amber honeys from south- 
ern California and Arizona cannot 
now be sent to Germany. 
eee 


Sugar Con- In discussing ‘The 
centration Use of Honeybees 
of Nectars in Fruit Pollina- 
tion’”’ at the Ohio 
beekeepers’ meet- 


ing in Columbus recently, Dr. Nor- 
man Chiders emphasized the import- 
ance of interplanting sélf-sterile 
with sterile varieties of fruit to bring 
about cross-pollination. 

It has been observed that in some 
instances normal sets of fruit have 
not resulted even under seemingly 
favorable conditions, presumably be- 
cause the bees did not visit the blos- 
soms in sufficient quantities. 

This brings up the question of the 
variability of the sugar content in 
nectars from different sources. From 
work done recently at the Pacific 
States Bee Culture Laboratory, Da- 
vis, Calif.. in charge of Frank E. 
Todd, it was learned that some nec- 
tars run as high as 70% sugar and 
others as low as 3%. The average su- 
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gar content is about 25 to 30%. Bees 
shift their activities from blossoms 
of low concentration to high, even 
within a day and they appear to pre- 
fer blossoms of high sugar content. 
Humidity has an influence on the 
concentration of nectars. For further 
detailed information, see pages 206 
and 207 of April, 1939, Gleanings. 

It is obvious that this matter of su- 
gar concentration of nectars is of 
great importance to both fruit and 
seed growers as well as beekeepers. 
For example, orchardists should 
know which, if any, of the self-sterile 
varieties of apples, such as Delicious, 
Baldwin, Grimes Golden, Stayman, 
Winesap, Wealthy, and others, inter- 
planted for cross-pollination, secrete 
nectar high in sugar content, to at- 
tract the maximum number of bees. 
It seems probable that soil conditions 
may influence sugar content of nec- 
tars. 

In view of the importance of hav- 
ing nectar plants high in sugar con- 
tent to help insure the maximum 
pollination by the bees, also larger 
honey crops secured with the mini- 
mum of labor expended by the bees, 
it would seem that there is a large 
field here for further experimental 
work. 

eee 


“Natures Most This 

Remarkable an 

Food,—Honey” well 
well 


is the title of 
exceptionally 
written and 
illustrated ar- 
ticle by Walter E. 
Burton in the February ‘Physical 
Culture Magazine’. Every statement 
in it is correct from the standpoint 
of science and the work of the U. S. 
Bee Culture Laboratories. We hope 
beekeepers, honey bottlers, and hon- 
ey merchants in general will buy a 
copy and show it to their customers. 
This is not the first time by any 
means that the ‘Physical Culture 
Magazine” has published fine articles 
on honey. 


eee 
Semi-Monthly This report issued 
Honey Report regularly the Ist 

and 15th of each 


month by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Market- 
ing Service, Washington, D. C., con- 
tains information from all producing 
areas. It is a very valuable report 
for all who are affiliated with the 
beekeeping industry because it gives 
a bird’seye view of conditions over 
the country. 

We do hope that those who have 
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been receiving this report will indi- 
cate to the Agricultural Marketing 
Service immediately their desire to 
continue receiving it, also that those 
who do not receive this report and 
would like to get on the mailing list 
may likewise get in touch with the 
Marketing Service. 

From a letter received just recent- 
ly we understand it is now necessary 
for subscribers to this free service to 
indicate in writing, at the beginning 
of each year, their desire to continue 
receiving this Semi-Monthly Honey 
Report. 

We urge the cooperation of bee- 
keepers in this matter in order to 
insure the continuance of this valu- 
able report so vital to our industry. 


Judging from re- 
ports of conditions 
over the country it 
would not be sur- 
prising if there 
should be a heavy loss of bees this 
winter. 

In some sections of the North, the 
fall drouth, the worst on record, af- 
fected normal development of nec- 
tar and pollen plants, and conse- 
quently thousands of colonies went 
into winter short on stores. In a few 
restricted regions late aster enahled 
normal colonies to fill brood cham- 
bers. Fortunately for the bees, warm 
weather followed the aster flow and 
this enabled them to cure the honey 
properly. 

During the winter of 1935-36, it 
will be recalled, a heavy loss of bees 
was experienced, due to a rapid late 
fall aster honey flow followed by 
cold weather which did not give the 
bees a chance to properly cure the 
honey and to drive off the excess 
moisture content. The unusually cold 
winter held the bees in their hives 
during a long period and this togeth- 
er with the thin unripened late hon- 
ey caused dysentery and a heavy 
winter loss. 

Fortunately, for bees, the weather 
following the fall flow last season 
was warm and bees had a chance to 
thoroughly ripen late-gathered hon- 
ey. 

The unusually cold weather to- 
gether with the shortage of stores 
may cause a large mortality of colo- 
nies this winter. Populous colonies 
well supplied with good stores and 
protected against the cold are like- 
ly to survive the winter in good con- 
dition, even in spite of cold weather. 


Winter Losses 
of Bees May 
Be Heavy 
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Synthetic It is now rather 
Royal Jelly common knowl- 

edge that during 
the past few years some doctors in 
the U. S. A. have been experiment- 
ing with “royal jelly” (a highly con- 
centrated food secreted in the head 
glands of worker bees and used for 
feeding larvae) as an ingredient in 
tonics for under-nourished children. 
There appear to be marvelous possi- 
bilities along this line. We have, dur- 
ing the past few years, furnished 
royal jelly in quantity for some of 
these experiments. 

We have been saying that there 
may be a future demand for royal 
jelly in large quantities and that this 
may constitute a new phase of our 
industry. Beekeepers in the _ far 
South could furnish royal jelly most 
of the year. 

Two months ago while in Toronto, 
Canada, the editor met a scientist 
who believes it may be possible to 
make a synthetic royal jelly. A copy 
of the Toronto Star received a few 
days ago carries an account of this 
scientist's work, and, according to 
this article, the goal,—synthetic 
royal jelly—is just around the cor- 
ner. 

Such a discovery might deprive 
beekeepers of the pleasure and profit 
of producing natural royal jelly in 
their apiaries. However, the goal has 
not yet been reached and may prove 
to be as elusive as that of perpetual 
motion. Time will tell. 
ees 

The roving editor, 

who goes under the 
title of “E. R.’, has been covering 
something like 5000 miles of bee ter- 
ritory. Which state is the best, you 
might ask “E. R.’”’, in which to spend 
the winter—Florida, California, or 
Texas? But that is like asking a 
mother which is the prettiest of her 
three babies. Florida would tell you 
she has the most lakes, bays, the 
Gulf, the Atlantic ocean, with good 
boating, fishing, and lots of bees and 
honey. California would tell you she 
has the grandest mountain scenery, 
the Pacific Ocean, the best soil, the 
most irrigation, and the largest hon- 
ey producers in the world. Texas 
would say she has her great ranches, 
a dry climate, fine for healing tu- 
bercular and asmatic patients, oil 
and gas, bees and honey, and when 
it comes to square miles, she beats 
them all. 

Each state would tell you hers is 
God’s country, and while there you 


God’s Country 
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had better believe it. But if you ex- 
pect to go to an Eldorado of perpet- 
ual balmy sunshine and dry streets 
in the Southland or California, you 
are doomed to disappointment. The 
past winter has shown that snow and 
ice can creep into this famed winter 
vacationland. However, it is very 
seldom that these states have this 
bad “‘unusual”’ weather, and here in 
California especially the day warms 
up toward noon and the air is brac- 
ing and glorious. 

There is a difference in the states. 
Florida, with its many lakes and 
bays, has plenty of sunshine and 
good beekeeping, but few large pro- 
ducers. The air is often damp, and 
the hot atmosphere of the day picks 
up the moisture condensing it in the 
cool nights. 

Texas has a dry atmosphere most 
of the time because there are few 
lakes and rivers. Even in the Gulf 
region it is dry. There are many bee- 
keepers there, large and small. Un- 
fortunately, the dust from the “dust 
bowl” of the middle West floats 
down into Texas. Those who wish to 
escape from dampness will find 
Texas, Arizona and New Mexico 
ideal. 

California is usually quite dry, but 
during mid-winter, rains occur any- 
where from five to twenty-five inch- 
es. California’s mountains, its valleys 
of fruits, vegetables, grains and al- 
falfa are particularly attractive to 
beekeepers and farmers, who are un- 
fortunately rushing into this new ir- 
rigated land of promise too fast. 
Thousands of newcomers find to 
their sorrow that they are stranded 
on land not yet available. 

While California leads all the 
states in honey production, last year 
was almost a total failure. The av- 
erage is one good year in five from 
sage, a fair to poor crop in orange 
yearly, and a crop, white and amber, 
almost every year from the reliable 
alfalfa. The average yield per colony 
is not equal to that of North Dakota, 
Minnesota, Michigan, and Ohio. 

Any beekeeper who expects to 
come to California for a permanent 
residence should expect his crop av- 
erages to be lower than in most 
parts of the East. 

Finally, colds and flu are as pre- 
valent in the Southland and in Cali- 
fornia as in the colder states farther 
North. If one wishes to be rid of 
these colds entirely he should go to 
the extremely cold countries. Ad- 
miral Byrd stresses this point. 
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Spinster 





Candlemas Day has 
passed, and if there is 
anything to the old 
adage, both bruin and 
the ground hog are back 
in winter quarters for 
another six weeks. We 
have only about a foot of snow, roads 
are fine, highways being plowed 
right down to the gravel. 

Unless well packed, such weather 
will be hard on bees wintering out- 
side. Ours are in the cellar, and the 
temperature doesn’t vary greatly 
there, although a little on the cold 
side. The bees are very quiet, and 
one swarm causes us a bit of anxiety. 
It was rather weak, but we hope it 
comes through. Will someone tell us 
which is best to order, an old tested 
queen, or a new untested one? How 
old, too, should a queen be when re- 
placed? Should it be as with our 
hens,—laying’ aside when over two 
years old, or until she shows signs of 
falling off in producing? 

How much a good queen means in 
any colony! And a good queen in the 
home means even more. Since my 
house-to-house visits, as enumerator, 
I have decided a good manager in 
the home means more than _ the 
amount of the earnings of the head 
of that home. 

I read with interest that the drone 
was once not an idle loafer, living on 
what the females of his household 
brought in, but a useful worker, him- 
self. What calamity ever caused his 
downfall, and is there not danger of 
this being repeated in humans, when 
the necessity of work is taken away? 
Are pampered, idle children as 
strong and fit, mentally and physi- 
cally, as the boys and girls who have 
their own way to make in the world? 

Now, all this train of thought 
comes from looking into the relief 
situations in a number of places 

One family I visited has been on 
relief since it first began, and will 
continue until relief ceases. God pity 
them when it does cease, say I. The 
man is a good worker, if, as a Finn- 
ish citizen remarked,—‘‘If you can 
keep him where the work is’’, But,— 
and here is the hair in the butter, 
his kitchen queen is no worker, and 
no manager, and they have a swarm 
of little children. Why could they 
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Jane Says: 





not have come in Fives! 
Should we turn these lit- 
tle ones over to an Insti- 
tution or Shelter, where 
they will be proper- 
ly fed, and warmly 
clothed, taught to be 
children, and _ educated? 


normal 
The answer is easy, except that fi- 
nancing is beyond our township. All 
they will lose is parental love and 


coddling, neither as important as 
health and comfort, in this case. It 
means this or turning out a bunch of 
undesirable citizens. Young bees get 
no coddling, no petting, but they get 
training to fit them for their life 
work. Industriousness is the slogan 
of their community home. 


Do bees ever get relief? Yes, when 
we rob them, or when there is nec- 
tar famine in their little world. This 
relief never causes idleness, nor dis- 
couragement. A good queen, too, is 
necessary, if industry continues. She 
means insuring the building up of 
the colony, just as a good home 
queen means the building up of an 
industrious family. 


To us here in Canada there are 
none of the horrors of war. Many of 
our boys are overseas or in training 
for overseas service. We can only 
knit socks, and send comforts. In 
England it is quite different. Women 
are doing their bit in many vocations 
I read of one woman, a “Lady”’ be- 
fore her name, who has turned over 
her mansion for the rearing of silk 
worms, the silk to be used in manu- 
facturing parachutes. But, if it comes 
to having worms throughout the 
house,—well I would greatly prefer 
bees. 

I think I told you long ago of how 
we tried to save the remnant of our 
bees by bringing them from the cel- 
lar where they were dying, into the 
warm kitchen, and of the disastrous 


results. Starving bees know even 
less than starving humans. They 
didn’t know even enough to feed 


their queen, but the last thing that 
dies in a bee is the instinct to strike 
back, or sting. There! I, too, am giv- 
ing the busy little workers a bad 
name, but even stinging is better 
than helpless inability, and weak 
giving up.—Spinster Jane. 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 5. 

Weather: We have 
had a change of 
weather. We had no 
more than finished 
our letter of last 
month in which we 
complained serious- 
ly of the long dry 
spell, when it com- 
menced to rain ev- 
ery day and from that time on we 
have had several more good rains 
and our rainfall to date is a little 
above normal. The prospect is good 
for more rain yet. The rainfall has 
not only favored the northern part 
of the State but has been general. It 
is seldom that the entire State is so 
liberally favored. The rainfall of 
January has improved prospects for 
the 1940 honey crop considerably. 
Here in the eucalyptus district, the 
beekeepers have some complaint for 
their bees were in the midst of a fine 
flow and, of course, bees cannot 
work to the best advantage in the 
rain. 

Condition of Bees: It is difficult to 
give a fair account of the condition 
of bees—so many elements enter in- 
to the picture. Here in Alameda 
County where there is plenty of nec- 
tar from eucalyptus, bees are build- 
ing up rapidly. If the bees were left 
short of stores, there was a loss of 
bees before blooming commenced. 
Seventy-five to 150 miles north finds 
bees in every condition, this on ac- 
count of the warm fall and the scar- 
city of winter pollen in some places. 
It is reported that in many spots in 
the foothills, manzanita buds are 
dead from the fall drouth. This is 
particularly true in the lava bed sec- 
tion south of Placerville, also in the 
Donner and Dardanelles districts. 

Honey Prices are a little more en- 
couraging to producers. There is very 
little honey left in the hands of pro- 
ducers. We have noticed that it is a 
general rule of beekeepers to show 
great interest in everything pertain- 
ing to their industry, during the time 
of their meetings. By the time for 
closing, they have in mind plans that 
will revolutionize the old style of 
marketing and other’ important 
phases of the business. In a few 
weeks they are back in the same 
ruts again and the marketing end 
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of the business goes on in the hands 
of the buyers. 

The past year at our convention, 
more than the usual amount of time 
and thought was given to the subject 
of marketing. Three months have 
passed since the convention and the 
interest has not abated. Three plans 
are under consideration and we earn- 
estly hope that at least one will be 
successful. 

The Golden Gate Exposition hav- 
ing decided to run another year 
brings to us this question: Shall we 
have an exhibit? When we think of 
the unanimous conclusion of the suc- 
cess of last year, it is hard to think 
of dropping out. Only one cause 
could stop us and that is shortage of 
money. It costs money to advertise 
and advertising pays.—Cary W. 
Hartman, Oakland, Calif. 


eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Feb. 2. 


Weather: The mild 
weather and moist- 
ure have given veg- 
etation a good start. 
Buds are swelling 
and blossoms will 
. soon appear, Rain- 
/ ~ fall is well above 
33} normal over much 
~~ Of Southern Cali- 
fornia and beekeepers are hopeful 
of getting at least a fair crop during 
1940. 

Market: The market has been qui- 
et for the last month. Little honey 
remains in the hands of beekeepers 
in our locality. Beeswax prices re- 
main about the same as a month ago. 

Miscellaneous: A _ three-day visit 
in the Imperial Valley near the Mex- 
ico line, a distance of 200 miles from 
home gave us some idea of the honey 
producing plants along the way. 
Black sage has a new growth of about 
three inches and looks well. Wild 
buckwheat also looks promising. 
Wild verbena and other desert flow- 
ers have been blooming for months 
and bees can be seen visiting them. 
We saw practically no signs of frost 
The higher mountains have had very 
little snow. 

Sunshine and mild weather have 
been such that several of our most 
extensive beekeepers have already 
inspected all colonies to ascertain 
conditions as to stores, brood, queens, 
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etc., evening up stores where a colo- 
ny needed help from others that had 
a surplus. The custom with some bee- 
keepers of not only leaving colonies 
heavy with stores but also leaving 
every tenth colony with an extra 
super of honey comes in very handy 
when bees have consumed an unusu- 
al amount of stores, as many apiaries 
are reported to have done the past 
winter. More and more beekeepers 
are coming to feel that an abundant 
supply of stores is better than money 
in the bank for those who wish to 
have colonies ready for the early 
honey harvest 

We were given to wondering at 
some of the things we saw on our 
recent trip to the Imperial Valley. 
Crops are mentioned as so many 
thousand acres, from carrots of a 
thousand acres, lettuce of five thou- 
sand acres, flax of forty thousand 
acres also sugar beets, water melons, 
cantaloupes, alfalfa, and many oth- 
ers, and yet we are surprised at the 
amount of land that is not tilled. 
Considerable of this land has at one 
time been cultivated but for some 
reason has been abandoned. And 
then we see a big sign reading, “The 
All-American Canal will furnish 
water for one million acres of desert 
land’. Will beekeeping keep pace 
with the growth of the country? 

At a meeting held recently by San 
Bernardino County beekeepers it 
was the opinion of those present that 
they should hold the orange honey 
for 7 cents per pound until the crop 
was produced as that price was con- 
sidered little enough if the crop was 
light. If after harvest the crop proved 
abundant it will be much easier to 
go down than up in price.—L. L. An- 
drews, Corona, Calif 

eee 
TEXAS, February 1. 

Weather: During 
January the weather 
demonstrated that 
Texas can have a 
regular winter if it 
desires. The highest 
temperature was 77 
and the lowest was 
nine above, however 
on 17 days the ther- 
mometer fell below 32 degrees. The 
night of the 21st it commenced to 
rain and sleet. The morning of the 
22nd the ground was covered with 
snow and by night there were about 
four inches of snow on the level. 
Owing to low temperatures this snow 
was in evidence for five days. This 
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cold coming as it did at the time of 
year when the bees are the least ac- 
tive did little damage. An examina- 
tion of a yard containing 32 two- 
story ten-frame colonies on the 31st 
showed that the death rate through 
the month of January was a trifle 
above normal. 

The amount of stores consumed 
during the month was very uniform 
throughout the yard. The highest 
amount consumed was eight pounds 
and the lowest one pound. The av- 
erage for the 32 hives was three and 
a third pounds. On the 31st the ther- 
mometer registered 40 at 8 A. M. and 
68 at 3 P. M. with the sun shining 
and no wind. A majority of the hives 
in this yard showed that brood-rear- 
ing had begun. So far as the bees are 
concerned everything looks well for 
beekeeping; however the honey 
plants are in poor condition. The 
drouth has continued throughout the 
month. Only .75 of an inch of water 
fell. This was scattered over five 
days. Half of the fall consisted of a 
mixture of rain, sleet and snow. 

Prospects: Unless good rains fall 
within the next month the only hope 
for the beekeepers in that part of 
Texas lying south of a line running 
east and west through Austin and 
east and west through Corpus Christi 
will be for mesquite and guajillo to 
bloom, a thing which they most 
probably will do as both of these 
plants bloom following dry periods 
during the winter.—H. B. Parks, San 
Antonio, Texas. 

eee 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, February 2. 

Weather: Judging by our usual 
winter weather we are getting off 
very easily this year. The lowest 
temperature to date was 18 degrees 
above. February may hand us a dash 
of the real thing but we look for an 
early spring and hope to see the bees 
working on the willows by the 15th 
of March here in the Okanagan and 
two or three weeks earlier in the 
Coast districts. 

Bees should be in good condition 
as weather for the most part has 
been cool enough to prevent undue 
activity on the part of the bees. We 
personally made a local record (Jan- 
uary 15) by opening a couple of 
hives for investigation in _ cases 
where bees had clustered out as in 
summer swarming and had remained 
so for several days, and found that 
queenlessness was the apparent 
cause. January 28 and 29 were bright 
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warm days and bees were flying 
strongly. 

But mild winters 
mixed blessing as orchard pests 
thrive on them and it will mean a 
heavy spraying program later, much 
to the disadvantage of our bees. 

In this connection a ray of hope is 
offered by an artice in the January 
issue of the Reader’s Digest dealing 
with parasitic control of insect pests 
and instancing the fact that through- 
out the world there have been 25 ex- 
amples of insects being brought un- 
der complete control by introduction 
of parasites. 

Market: The honey market seems 
to be firming and this is doubtless 
due in part to the fact that export 
activity from Eastern Canada over- 
seas is removing surplus stocks and 
also that the 1939 crop was a small 
one. 

Our local market for the last two 
or three years has been depressed by 
importations from other provinces. 
A recent issue of the Department of 
Agriculture Marketing Report gave 
wholesale prices on Manitoba honey 
as lower at Vancouver than at Win- 


are not an un- 


nipeg and on Saskatchewan honey 
prices lower than at Regina. 
Miscellaneous: Welcomed to the 


ranks of organized beekeeping is the 
branch of the B. C. Honey Producers 
recently formed at Creston in the 
Boundary country south of Nelson. 
An appeal was made by them to the 
Provincial Department of Agricul- 
ture for aid in combatting AFB and 
this has been promised them. 

The war situation is apparently 
not to affect the activities of the Can- 
ada Pacific Exhibition at Vancouver 
and local beekeepers will no doubt 
be prepared to cooperate to the full- 
est extent because there is no ques- 
tion as to the value of the publicity 





thus obtained.—G. F. Pearcey, Ke- 
lowna, British Columbia. 
eee 
PENNSYLVANIA, January 29. 
Weather: We are 
now suffering from 
the extremely cold 
weather. The tem- 


perature persists in 
staying around 5 to 
20 degrees above 
zero. In fact, there 
have been only two 
days since December 
20 when the temperature has gone 
above 40 degrees F. On one day it 
went to 43 and on the other it rose 
to 44 degrees. It is doubtful whether 
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the hives warmed up sufficiently on 
either of these two days to let the 
bees make effective adjustments of 
food and clustering space. 

This persistent cold weather pre- 
sents a rather serious problem for 
our beekeepers since many colonies 
had only a limited amount of food 
in the hives last fall. In some hives 
the center of the brood chamber was 
about empty. 

It is a common occurrence for a 
colony to starve at one side of a hive 
with plenty of food on the other 
where they can not reach it because 
of prolonged cold weather. In this 
respect, the condition of the bees 
differs from the winter of 1935 and 
*36 when 45% of the colonies died 
in Pennsylvania. The losses that 
year were due to a shortage of young 
bees and unripe nectar plus a severe 
winter. Nearly all the dead colonies 
had an abundance of food. Our losses 
this winter will be due to a shortage 
of food and a poor quality of food 
plus a severe winter. Fortunately a 
severe winter is generally followed 
by a good honey flow. 

Miscellaneous: Our annual winter 
meeting at the State Farm Show 
proved to be a success. Dr. C. E. 
Burnside told us about the resistance 
Bacillus larvae have to heat. It 
would seem that the resistance of 
these bacteria is almost beyond rea- 
son for anything so small. Mr. E. S. 
Hacker demonstrated a clever devise 
for getting the bees to remove honey 
from cappings. He showed how the 
cappings are placed above a strong 
colony in a box with a screen bot- 
tom. As the bees clean off the wax, 
the cappings fall down an incline 
and out of the way. 

Seventy-one attended a real hon- 
est-to-goodness turkey dinner, It was 
held in the basement of the United 
Brethren Church. Our new officers 
are: President, Elmer F. Reustle, 
Philadelphia; Vice President, Thom- 


as A. Berkey, Easton; and H. M. 
Snavely, Carlisle, Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


Survey of Local Honey Marketing 
Conditions: The Assistant County 
Agent of Erie County, Mr. Patton, 
and the writer conducted a survey 
of local marketing conditions in and 
around Erie. Fifty stores were visit- 
ed in one day. In these stores, honey 
was found from nine states other 
than Pennsylvania, from Cuba and 
New Zealand. In all, 82% of the 
stores carried honey produced out- 
side the State. Honey that had 
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crystallized in the glass containers 
was present in 27% of the stores and 
in 22% the extracted honey contain- 
ers were leaking, dirty, or otherwise 
unattractive. About 37% of the 
stores carrying comb honey con- 
tained sections that were crystal- 
lized, broken, dirty, or defective. 
When the survey was completed it 
was evident that there was a big op- 
portunity for improvement in the 
marketing practices of the beekeep- 
ers and large bottlers—Edwin J. 
Anderson, State College, Pa. 
eee 
LOUISIANA, February 2. 

Weather: Br-r-r-r, 
the coldest month 
recorded in 69 years. 
Ten days with the 
thermometer show- 
ing minimums of 
from 15 to 25 de- 
/ ; grees. This Lou- 
isianian’s comment 
would be unmaila- 
ble—but the bees seem to have come 
through all right. E. R. says that “it 
is useless to know so much when so 
much that we know is wrong.’ My 
bees seemed to follow up this idea 
as they were hauling water as soon 
as the sun came out—with the ther- 
mometer under 35 degrees—and 
most of them succeeded in returning 
to their hives. The bright yellows 
were as active as the darker hybrids. 

Market: Demand has been good 
since fall and this cold spell speeded 
up sales appreciably. This was es- 
pecially true for those little pro- 
ducers who bottle for the retail 
trade. Many of these are now pur- 
chasing honey to meet their demand. 
Prices? The little bottlers never wor- 
ry. They have been selling at the 
same price for many years—$1.80 
per dozen 1-lb. jars. It is the bulk 
seller who worries as many recent 
sales were made at 4 cents. 

Miscellaneous: What size should an 
apiary be? As in general farming, 
the large operator seems to have the 
gravest problems and—sooner or 
later—tthe big holding is split up into 
smaller units or disappears entirely. 
This sunny south used to be an em- 
pire of little kingdoms of agricultur- 
al leaders. Today, abandoned planta- 
tions are on every side. Few sons 
have succeeded their fathers as large 
operators, mainly due to the fact that 
modern innovations have produced 
such large overhead expenses that 
the produce of the soil does not cover 
the cost of production. 
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Is the big beekeeper headed for 
the same fall? In the Frontier of 
July, 1939, Mr. Chris G. Riedel said: 
—‘But I have learned my lesson. 
Never again will I attempt to put 
beekeeping on a large commercial 
basis.”’ The story, in full, tells of past 
successes. Many operations were fi- 
nancially successful—and Mr. Riedel 
seems to class as a very competent 
operator—but now he is again a con- 
tented little beekeeper. 


We weave pretty legends around 
the big beekeeper with his thousands 
of hives and envy him his position of 
prominence. Then we meet him and 
hear his tale of woe. Everything 
seems to be against him, especially 
the market. He blames every other 
producer for cutting prices and then 
he goes out and sells another carload 
of honey below the cost of produc- 
tion. (?) The whole situation would 
be laughable if it were not for the 
tragic effort behind the tale,— it is 
so hard to be a calamity howler 
when prosperity is shaking your 
hand. 


The real truth seems to be that 
there is profit in beekeeping. It is 
true that we need cooperation. Or- 
ganization in itself does not seem to 
be effective as too large a percentage 
of the membership do nothing but 
pay their annual dues and sit back 
while somebody else is expected to 
bring prosperity to their door. On 
closer examination of conditions, we 
find that the large holders are usu- 
ally most active—they have to be 
to keep pace with their big business 
It is the little fellow who lags be- 
hind because he is often lacking in 
that business ability which would 
make him successful in a larger field. 


The secondary return from bee- 
keeping lies in the pleasure and hap- 
piness which we get from our occu- 
pation and the little man gets this in 
full. Looking backward a few years 
we find that most of the men whose 
names we revere were little bee- 
keepers and what grand fellows 
they were. They laid the foundation 
for our modern industry and many 
little fellows of today are getting the 
same pleasure from their work that 
these pioneers did. The main point 
in all this talk is to remind you that 
many little beemen have developed 
their home market for honey and are 
realizing a larger return per colony 
than many of the larger producers 
Long live the backyard operator.— 
Geo. W. Bohne, Luling, La. 
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WYOMING, February 5. 


Weather: Our long 
delayed winter with 
temperatures in the 
seventies during the 
month of December 
changed rapidly af- 
ter the first week in 
January the _ ther- 
mometer falling to 
30 below zero in 
many parts of the State, and hov- 
ering around the’ zero level for 
about three weeks. The last few 
days have been mild and ideal win- 
ter weather, but precipitation is still 
definitely lacking. Snowfall in the 
mountains is reported by the State 
Engineer’s Office, after a trip into 
the snow-shed regions, to be less 
than the winter of ’33 and ’34 when 
the following summer was so in- 
tensely dry all over the Nation. The 
long dry fall may have been hard on 
honey plants, but if mother Nature 
comes across with an abundance of 
spring rain, how they can come out 
of it. So far, the total snowfall for 
winter is about six inches. 


Market: Merchants generally com- 
plain of a decided lull in business 
since the Holidays, and honey sales 
have followed the same trend. It does 
not seem that the cut-throat price of 
69c per ten-pound pail, which is to 
be found in more than one store in 
this part of the State, is the answer 
to increased sales. Most large lots of 
honey are out of the hands of pro- 
ducers and what remains unsold is in 
strong hands. 


Miscellaneous: With the critical 
time for the wintering of bees still 
in the future it is hard to predict, but 
so far bees are in good shape and in- 
dications are that winter losses will 
be negligible. 

An article in a recent issue of The 
Youth’s Instructor, published at Ta- 
koma Park, Washington, D. C. reads 
“Honey is excellent for the heart, 
because it contains formalin, which 
feeds the heart muscles’. This is a 
new slant on the value of honey, at 
least it was my understanding that 
it was the particular kinds of natural 
Sugars (levulose and dextrose) and 
their ease of assimilation that gave 
honey its value as a restorative. The 
field of research on honey and it’s 
uses needs a lot of work, and seems 
to be full of possibilities for the bet- 
terment of national health as well as 
the lowly beekeeper.—Earl C. Reed, 
Ranchester, Wyoming. 
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KANSAS, February 8. 

Weather: During the 
fall of 1939 there 
was little or no rain- 
fall, and soil became 
extremely dry. Tem- 
peratures on the 


whole, until Christ- 
d mas, were above 
| normal. During the 


last week in Decem- 
ber and through January, storms 
prevailed which brought above nor- 
mal moisture in the form of snow 
and ice. Temperatures during this 
five-week period were much below 
normal. There has been a snow cover 
on the ground throughout the state 
for about five weeks. 

Colony Conditions: Bees during 
December had many flights and to 
some extent utilized stores which 
would be needed for winter and 
spring food. For the past six weeks 
there has been no flight. Forced fly- 
ing was noticed at Manhattan in a 
few colonies during the first two 
days of February. Much spotting of 
entrances was noted. Temperatures 
on these days did not go above 40°F. 

Prospects: At the present time, 
with the ground cover of snow 
which, as it melted, has soaked into 
the soil, there appears to be an im- 
proved soil moisture condition, and 
thus the present available plants 
will be benefitted. More moisture 
will be needed during the late win- 
ter and spring. 

Miscellaneous: The one-day bee- 
keepers’ program during Farm and 
Home Week at the Kansas State Col- 
lege is being held today. The theme 
of the program is better knowledge 
toward better and increased honey 
production. The speakers on the pro- 
gram are Mr. G. H. Cale, Editor of 
the American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Ill., Mr. J. G. Jessup of The A. I. Root 
Company, Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
Mr. J. C. Dods, a commercial chunk 
honey producer, Troy, Kansas.—R. L. 
Parker, Manhattan, Kansas. 

eee 

MASSACHUSETTS, Febuary 2. 

Weather: We are having the cold- 
est winter here in New England that 
has been known in more than 20 
years. In this section the thermome- 
ter has not gone much below zero, 
but there has been steady cold. The 
bees had a fine flight Thanksgiving 
Day, and it was not especially cold 
until Christmas. On January 15 we 
had a fine mild day and bees enjoyed 
an excellent flight. On January 31 a 
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few colonies had a partial flight, al- 
though there appeared to be no dis- 
tress. 

Condition of Bees: My bees are 
wintering on buckwheat and fall 
honey in double-wall hives. Ten colo- 
nies with side entrance are in excel- 
lent condition, but do not fly as 
freely as those with normal en- 
trance. These hives are double-wall 
construction and the bees do not ap- 
pear to know when the weather is 
suitable for flight, unless on a mild 
day, such as January 15. This may be 
an advantage for there is considera- 
ble loss when bees fly out on cold 
days, and cannot return because of 
chilling. 

Miscellaneous: Mr. Latham recom- 
mends the side entrance, and while 
it is much colder here, I am trying it 
out with ten colonies of Italian bees. 
Mr. Latham leaves a large entrance 
as in summer. I am leaving an en- 
trance “s by 4 or 5 inches, as mice are 
plentiful. In observing the brood 
chambers during March I have never 
found much brood before the latter 
part of the month. Brood-rearing 
here appears to await the coming of 
fresh pollen from autumn sources.- 
R. E. Newell, Framingham Center, 
Mass. 

eee 


GEORGIA, February 1. 


Weather: January 
will go down in his- 
tory as the coldest 
month for over half 
a century. Snow and 
ice still covers the 
Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains and on down to 
the foothills. In the 
southern part of the 





state the temperature has varied 
from 14 to 30 degrees. Naturally 
there was plenty of water where the 
snow melted, and in the southern 


part of the state an ample supply of 
rainfall. 

Condition of Bees: They are 30 
days behind in pollen gathering and 
brood-rearing, in fact there is very 
little pollen from early maple and 
mistletoe. Only a few of the very 
strongest colonies have brood. Not 
much honey has been consumed since 
late last fall, but where there has 
been a shortage of honey the bees 
have frozen to death. 

Honey Plants: They are still dor- 
mant. With plenty of water in the 
soil, maple, wild current, and huckle- 
berry are just 30 days late. The cold 
frosty mornings will certainly bring 
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about a longer delay with our earli- 
est honey plants. This means a con- 
tinued back-set in brood-rearing, the 
consequence of which no one can 
foretell. 

Honey Market: On account of the 
severe cold, beekeepers have not had 
a chance to finish packing honey and 
getting it to the markets further 
north. Packing honey with comb has 
been out of the question, and many 
of the leading highways are closed 
to the public in the northern part of 
Georgia, and the icy roads and high- 
ways even down in the foot-hills, 
have been very dangerous and the 
traffic has had to slow down to 8 and 
10 miles an hour. The retail honey 
market is almost bare, which will 
be amply supplied at an early date, 
for beekeepers have plenty of honey 
in reserve for their customers. 

Miscellaneous: The Georgia State 
3eekeepers will meet with the Flor- 
ida State Beekeepers and the South- 
ern Beekeeping Conference, to be 
held in Tampa, Florida, during No- 
vember, 1940.—J. J. Wilder, Way- 
cross, Ga. 

eee 
NEW YORK, February 5. 

Weather: Western 
New York  (espe- 
cially Niagara Coun- 
ty) has so far es- 
caped the extreme 
cold weather and 
storms that have 
been so prevalent 
throughout the most 
of the country. 

Here at Ransomville, which is only 
about 6 miles from Lake Ontario 
and about the same distance from 
the Niagara River, the temperature 
has not been below zero and we have 
a covering of snow six to eight inches 
deep. Roads have been continually 
open. Nearby counties of Erie, Gen- 
essee, and Wyoming, have had a lot 
more snow and impassable roads. At 
the other end of Lake Ontario in Jef- 
ferson and St. Lawrence Counties, 
we read newspaper accounts of snow 
six feet on the level. 

Bees had a good flight about De- 
cember 1, but since then they have 
been confined. Some colonies are 
showing uneasiness. When the sun 
shines there are attempts at flight 
with spotting of snow and loss of 
bees due to not being able to get 
back in the hives before becoming 
chilled. 

Honey Market: Retail sales have 
been good through the fall and win- 
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ter. Each year this portion of our 
sales becomes more important. Large 
lot and wholesale sales are becom- 
ing more difficult. 

Offers on large lot sales have been 
so low that we are still holding a 
large part of our 1939 crop but are 
hopeful that it will move out within 
the next few weeks. One hopeful sign 
has been two inquiries for export 
movement within the last few days. 

Miscellaneous: On account of the 
ruinous prices that have so far pre- 
vailed this season in the apple indus- 
try we expect that growers are going 
to be discouraged or financially em- 
barrassed to the extent that there 
will be less business done in pollina- 
tion services than has been done for 
the past several seasons. 

Aside from the loss of considerable 
new seeding on account of the ex- 
tremely dry weather of last summer, 
I consider that honey plants are at 
least normal. There has been no win- 
ter damage up to this time and if 
bees winter well and other condi- 
tions continue favorable we should 
have a normal season in 1940. 

By the time this is in print the 
New York State meeting at Cornell 
University, Feb. 12, 13, and 14, will 
be history and I hope I will have 
met you there.—H. M. Myers, Ran- 
somville, N. Y. 

eee 


ONTARIO, February 2. 


Weather: We are 
having the coldest 
weather of the sea- 
son in so far as feel- 
ing the cold is con- 
cerned. While it is 
but 4 below zero, 
there is a 40-mile- 
per-hour wind blow- 
ing, and that is, in 
my opinion, colder than a 20° below. 
This is the day that the groundhog 
is supposed to come out to have a 
look around, and tradition says that 
if he sees his shadow he goes back 
for another six weeks. If he comes 
out this forenoon he will see his 
shadow in this locality as the sun is 
shining brightly. 

Markets: Nothing new to report 
regarding marketing of apiary prod- 
ucts, but as mentioned in last two or 
three issues of Gleanings, demand 
for beeswax continues keen with 
bids much higher than a year ago. 
We have just closed a deal for the 
sale of our 1939 crop of beeswax, 
and it was no trouble to make a bar- 
gain at a price that we thought very 
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good. 

The honey situation is peculiar at 
present. While there are still bargain 
prices on honey in small containers 
in many stores it is difficult and al- 
most impossible to get honey in large 
quantities. Of course, the keen ex- 
port demand accounts for this and 
even if, as many predict, Great Bri- 
tain should again decide to tempor- 
arily at least, refuse to issue import 
permits for honey, the bulk of the 
Canadian crop is already moved, if 
I am correctly informed. 

Miscellaneous: This is about the 
dullest time of the year for beekeep- 
ers situated in the northern zone and 
consequently items of interest are 
difficult to think of. Aside from get- 
ting a few supers and frames ready 
for next season’s use, we are or have 
been taking more interest in our 
weekly hunt after the big European 
hares now so generally distributed 
over southern Ontario. With hunting 
season drawing to a close, the spring 
work with the mink will keep us 
busy for the first two weeks of 
March. 

But before closing these notes I 
want once more to remind readers 
of Gleanings of how this journal cir- 
culates in other countries besides the 
United States and Canada. And let 
me say that I have never seen nor 
have I been given any intimation on 
part of the publishers as to their sub- 
scription list. My information comes 
from circumstances that have been 
repeated many times during the last 
30 years or more. 

During the past few weeks I have 
had letters from readers of Glean- 
ings in England, New Zealand, South 
Africa, Belgium, and Norway. Many 
more countries have contributed in 
this way in past years, and, inci- 
dentally, without any effort on our 
part, some insignificant personalities 
like the writer of these notes gets a 
lot of publicity very much unde- 
served. As an instance to prove this, 
a Belgium correspondent who does 
not take Gleanings, told me he got 
my name from a French nobleman 
who gave him my name and qualifi- 
cations. While the name was given 
correctly, I thought when reading 
the letter from Belgium, of the old 
saying that “distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view” and I surely feel 
that if this French gentleman ever 
had the misfortune to meet this 
scribe that he would be rudely dis- 
illusioned.—J. L. Byer, Markham, 
Ontario. 
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Massachusetts Beekeepers Meet 
H. H. Root 


The Massachusetts Federation of 
Beekeepers’ Associations held in the 
Worcester Memorial Auditorium, 
January 4, during Agricultural 
Week, was well attended, beekeepers 
being present from almost every 
point of the state. Walter M. Cope- 
land, Lexington, is the President of 
the Federation of Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciations, E. F. Trainor, Worcester, is 
Secretary. Dr. Burton N. Gates, State 
Inspector of Apiaries, was in charge 
of the program. 

Dr. Frank R. Shaw, from the Mas- 
sachusetts State College at Amherst, 
gave a comprehensive report on 
studies made on bee poisoning from 
the use of poison dust. Very little 
dusting is done in Massachusetts by 
airplane but other means for power 
dusting do great damage to the bees 
by reason of the fact that the dust 
lodges on other vegetation, cover 
crops, etc. Dr. Shaw pointed out the 
need of closest cooperation between 
the beekeepers and the fruit grow- 
ers. Most fruit growers are keenly 
alive to the necessity of having bees 
for pollination and do not want to 
kill the bees if they can help it. Bee- 
keepers should do their part by mak- 
ing sure that the bees have access to 
water close at hand during the dust- 
ing period. In some instances, losses 
as high as 50% have been reported 


from dust poisoning. 
Prof. Wm. 
the 


R. Cole, Secretary of 


Massachusetts Fruit Growers’ 


Association, gave a report of the first 
year’s effort in supplying colonies of 
bees to Massachusetts fruit growers 
applying for them. Full colonies are 
preferred to packages. In the first 
year, 87 colonies in all were rented 
to fruit growers. Prof. Cole acts as a 
clearing office bringing together the 
beekeepers who have colonies that 
can be rented to fruit growers who 
wish the services of the bees for pol- 
lination. Owing to the late start in 
1939, the actual number of colonies 
directly assigned was not large but 
a hopeful start has been assured. 
During 1940 many more fruit grow- 
ers will be renting bees. 

Prof. W. H. Thies, of Massachu- 
setts State College, gave a splendid 
explanation of the part the bee plays 
in pollination. He gave a list of small 
fruits that are self-sterile and there- 
fore need the bees to carry pollen 
from the pollinating varieties. As 
added proof that nature never takes 
a chance, he explained that one sin- 
gle apple blossom may have as many 
as 75,000 pollen grains. Since it takes 
at least 10 to pollinate a blossom, 
there is enough pollen, therefore, in 
one blossom to successfully pollinate 
the blossoms for 7,500 apples. This 
shows why pollinating bouquets of 
pollinating varieties are practical 
when the necessary other varieties 
of fruit trees are not at hand. 

Nearly 100 beekeepers were pres- 
ent at the afternoon session. 





Officers and State Representatives at the Massachusetts Federation of Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation, January 4. Left to right, E. F. Trainor, Secretary; Dr. Burton N. Gates, Chief Apiary 
Inspector; Dr. Frank R. Shaw, Massachusetts State College, Walter M. Copeland, President. 
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Ohio Beekeepers’ Meeting at Columbus 


M. J. Deyell 


In spite of cold, ice, and snow the 
Ohio meeting in Columbus held on 
January 29 to 31 during Farmers’ 
Week was quite well attended and 
one of the best winter meetings held 
thus far. 


Four Out-of-State Speakers 


We were fortunate indeed to have 
Jas. I. Hambleton, Senior Apicultur- 
ist of the U. S. A., Washington, D. C., 
who directs all experimental work 
being done on bees, not only at Belts- 
ville, Md., the main station, but also 
at the various field stations in Baton 
Rouge, La., Laramie, Wyo., Davis, 
Calif., and Madison, Wis., together 
with experimental bee breeding api- 
aries maintained in Iowa, Texas, and 
Arkansas. Mr. Hambleton described 
the project on developing disease- 
resistance bees, now under way and 
the manner in which the various 
field stations are coordinating their 
work. During four years some prog- 
ress has been made in developing 
strains of bees that have some resist- 
ance to AFB. The first year 26% 
proved resistant, the second year the 
percentage was 45%, the-third year 
it was 58%, and the fourth year it 
rose to 69%. 

It seems possible, says Mr. Ham- 
bleton, that the gain during the next 
few years may be somewhat less, 
that the line may straighten out in- 
stead of going up as it has for four 
years. However, this is a long-time 
project with years of selective breed- 
ing ahead and we must patiently 
await results. 

Parenthetically, we would urge 
beekeepers to continue their coop- 
eration with state apiary inspectors 
on the disease-irradication program, 
also that AFB colonies be destroyed 
by fire in a deep pit (the bees and 
the brood) the day disease is dis- 
covered. 

It was pointed out by Mr. Hamble- 
ton that the shaking method for 
treating AFB colonies is unreliable 
and, furthermore, it helps to perpet- 
uate colonies with a low degree of 
— to AFB, which is undesira- 

e. 

Mrs. Harriett M. Grace of the 
American Honey Institute, Madison, 
Wis., gave a marvelous talk on hon- 
ey. Requests for recipes and infor- 
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mation on honey, as a result of 
broadcasts and contacts made with 
food organizations, are coming to the 
Institute faster than the present of- 
fice force can handle them. The talk 
by Mrs. Grace was so inspiring that 
it was voted unanimously to ask edi- 
tors of bee journals to publish this 
talk so that beekeepers may know 
more about what is actually being 
done by the Institute to increase con- 
sumer interest in honey. 

Prof. E. J. Anderson of State Col- 
lege, Pa., emphasized the importance 
of processing honey properly and 
the danger of damaging its delicate 
flavor by overheating. Honey should 
be brought to 160° F. for a few min- 
utes to destroy yeasts and to liquefy 
thoroughly, then cooled. Mr. Ander- 
son says that dry heat is better than 
hot water for liquefying granulated 
honey. He showed slides of electri- 
cally-heated liquefying chambers 
used by some beekeepers in Penn- 


sylvania. The initial cost of such 
equipment is somewhat high, but, 
spread over a period of time this 


cost may be justified. 

Mr. Lewis W. Parks, President of 
the G. B. Lewis Company, Water- 
town, Wisc., and Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Honey Institute, reviewed briefly the 
history of the Institute from its be- 
ginning in 1928 up to the present. In 
spite of problems encountered during 
the vears the Institute is gaining 
ground. Our industry must have a 
national organization like the Insti- 
tute to popularize honey. 

A goodly number of local talent 
contributed to the success of the pro- 
gram. The banquet with Jere Frazer 
as toastmaster was a delightful occa- 
sion, one of the high spots of the en- 
tire meeting. Jere was in splendid 
form as usual, with an exhaustless 
fund of humorous stories. 

Much credit is due Dr. W. E. Dun- 
ham, Extension Apiarist, and Lloyd 
C. Gardner, Chairman and President 
of the Association, also the other 
officers for the well-balanced pro- 
gram and the success of the meeting. 

The officers for 1939, Lloyd C. 
Gardner, President; Emerson Long, 
Vice-President, and Dr. W. E. Dun- 
ham, Secretary-Treasurer, were 
unanimously re-elected for 1940. 
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Asked and 


Moving Bees a Short Dis- 
tance During Winter 
Question I have some bees 

to move a distance of about 

350 yards. When is the best 

time to move them? Is there 
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Answered 





tected in only 16 samples, 
Upon feeding 15 of these 
to healthy colonies, only 
one produced active in- 
fection. To do this the 





any danger of breaking the 
cluster moving them in the 
Clair Carvell, Pa 

Answer.—Your bees should be 
moved a short distance of 350 yards 
about the time they are due to take 
their first good cleansing flight. Dur- 
ing mid-winter bees should not be 
disturbed. When you do move them, 
be sure that no empty hives are left 
on the old location. Some of the old 
bees may return to the old location, 
temporarily, and if they do not find 
any empty hives, they will of course 
go back to the new location. 

Is Commercial Honey a Means of 
Carrying AFB? 

Question I am writing you in refer- 
ence to a little conversation we had over 
at Walla Walla, Washington, on your recent 
trip West. As I recall, you remarked to me, 
that foulbrood disease cannot be detected 
in honey. It came about, when we were 
discussing the various state regulations and 
laws, over the Nation. Some states, as you 
recall, require a _ certificate stating that 
honey shipped into those states must have 
a certificate of cleanliness. In other words, 
honey must be produced from bees that 
are free from disease. I am particularly 
anxious to know if what you say, is correct. 
That is, whether or not a sample of honey 
that might contain a few diseased spores, 
can be so analyzed in the laboratory, that 
it can be definitely proved that it contains 
foulbrood. The reason I am writing you in 
regard to this, is that in my speech in Sac- 
ramento, I made the statement to the effect 
that such laws requiring certificates of 
cleanliness, are useless since it is practi- 
cally impossible to determine disease in 
honey. Since my return to Idaho, one of 
the state inspectors of California wrote to 
me, asking what my authority for this 
statement is. Therefore, knowing that you 
would be extremely interested in _ this 
thing, I am taking the liberty of writing 
you personally, to ask that you let me know 
if I am right or wrong. If I am correct, I 
would appreciate your citing me an au- 
thority on this matter, so that I might take 
the matter up further, with my correspond- 
ent.—D. B. Bradshaw, Idaho. 

Answer.—Yes, AFB germs can be 
detected in commercial honey, but 
only by an expert bacteriologist 
and there are only one or two who 
are properly equipped to do this. 
Dr. A. P. Sturtevant at the Bee Cul- 
ture Laboratory at Laramie, Wyom- 
ing, has done some elaborate work 
along this line. From an examina- 
tion of some 200 commercial samples 
of honey gathered from over the 
United States at random the pres- 
ence of spores of AFB could be de- 


winter? 


sample must contain over 
50,000 spores in a liter of syrup or 
no disease of AFB will develop. 
There are only a very very few com- 
mercial honeys that will show 
enough spores to develop disease. 
We may conclude that commercial 
honey is not a common means of 
spreading AFB. We must not, how- 
ever, dodge the fact that honey ex- 
tracted from a super over a colony 
having AFB might transmit the in- 


fection if fed to a healthy colony. 
We say “might’. The chances are 
that such honey would not carry 
foulbrood because it would not be 


fed to bees and even if fed to them 


it might not carry infection even 
then. It should be made very em- 
phatic that such honey would not 


affect human beings.—E. R. Root. 
Taking Care of Queens 
Question.—When receiving queens from 
shippers should they be watered on ar- 
rival and how should they be taken care 
of in case of severe weather when they 
come?—H. C. Fowler, Idaho. 
Answer.—When queens are re- 
ceived, they should be put in a rea- 
sonably warm room_ should the 
weather be cool; and in a cool room, 
should the weather be hot. They 
should be introduced as soon as pos- 
sible after being received. It is an 
advantage to sprinkle a little water 
over the wire screens of the cages on 
arrival, if the weather is hot. You 
will, of course, follow directions 
furnished by the shipper, for intro- 
ducing the queens. 
Sugar Containing Starch for Bees 
Question Will it be advisable to feed 
bees, early next spring, powdered sugar 
with 3% of starch in it? This sugar has 
absorbed moisture and is now caked hard 
-W. ann, Iowa 
Answer.—It may be safe to feed 
powdered sugar containing a certain 
percentage of starch, in the spring of 
the year after bees fly freely, but it 
would be inadvisable to feed this 
kind of sugar while bees are con- 
fined to their hives. Pure granulated 
sugar used for making a syrup for 
bees is the best substitute for honey. 
Starch is indigestible to the bees and 
is likely to cause trouble if fed to 
colonies of bees that are confined to 
hives during winter months. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 





Honey - for - Breakfast Campaign 
starts Easter Sunday morning, March 
24,—the earliest Easter in 27 years. 

eee 

The American Honey Institute is 
the one agency that is constantly 
concerned with keeping up and 
building up the consumer demand 
for honey. 


eee 
“Honey-for-Breakfast” will be the 
siogan of a campaign sponsored by 


American Honey Institute for the 
week beginning Easter Sunday 
morning. 


eee 

Start the day right by serving 
Honey in one or more of the follow- 
ing ways: On grapefruit or in baked 
apples. Serve honey on cereals. It is 
delicious and may be diluted with 
water if you desire. Honey on bread 
and butter—on waffles or griddle 
cakes. Surprise the children’ by 
sweetening cocoa with honey. 

eee 

Will you help us make the cam- 
paign a success? You can do this by 
giving the above release to your lo- 
cal papers. (2) by seeing that the 
stores are well stocked with honey 
(3) by ordering window, streamers 
to use freely in stores and window 
displays. 

eee 

Two attractive window streamers 
are available at $1.00 per hundred in 
lots of 100 or more; 25c per dozen for 
smaller lots. 

ees 

The latest streamer features both 
comb and extracted honey for break- 
fast 

eee 

The annual report will be mailed 

to members. 
eee 

Beekeepers! 

When you send in your dues, will 
you please tell us about how much 
and the kind of honey you produce 
This information will be used only 
by this office. The Institute is con- 
stantly receiving requests from buy- 
ers of honey asking for the name of 
someone who could supply them 
with a definite amount of honey. 

eee 


The chemist of a large concern 
wrote last week to find out who 


could supply him with approximate- 
ly 100 barrels a year of a good fla- 
vored honey. 
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Honey was again featured on the 
Kate Smith radio program on Janu- 
ary 26. 

eee 

In the “Wake of the News” column 
in the Chicago Daily Tribune on Feb- 
ruary 7 it states that Boryl Taylor, 
athletic trainer at Iowa State is ex- 
perimenting with a new breakfast 
menu for swimmers on the day of 
the meets. Instead of cereals the cy- 
clone paddlers get steak, baked po- 
tato, and honey. 

eee 

The Christian Science Monitor co- 
operated in the promotion of Nation- 
al Honey Week and will cooperate in 


the Honey-for-Breakfast campaign. 
Last October the matter was present- 
ed to their advertising representa- 
tives in more than 500 cities 
throughout the country. 

eee 


The January issue of Ohio Nurses 
Review contains an interesting arti- 
cle on ‘‘Honey—A Substitute for Su- 
gar’’. 

eee 

The Cooperative Merchandiser, the 
official publication of Retail-Owned 
Grocers, has an excellent article en- 
titled, “‘Busy Bees Buzz Coopera- 
tion’, in the February number. The 
article will help boost honey sales. 
Every grocer should read the story. 

eee 

John A. Logan, President of the 
National Association of Food Chains, 
included in the Selected Agricultural 
Commodities Bulletin that goes to all 
chain stores the following: 

HONEY PROGRAM: ‘Honey- 

for-Breakfast’’ will be the slogan 

of a campaign sponsored by 

American Honey Institute, for 

the week beginning Easter 

morning. This ties in with the 
food chain merchandising week 

beginning Thursday, March 21. 

The American Honey Institute, 

Commercial State Bank Build- 

ing, Madison, Wisconsin, sug- 

gests that honey combines well 
with citrus fruits and cereals, 
in sales promotion and on the 
breakfast table. 

eee 

A letter from an artist in New 
York City says that she is amazed 
at the increase in the use of honey 
among her friends the past year. 
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Talks to Beekeepers 


M. J. Deyell 





This is Feb. 14, St. Valentine’s 
Day, and how the cold wind and 
snow is driving from the northwest. 
On Feb. 12 we had a fine sunshiny 
day. The mercury got up to about 
48 degrees. I visited five out-apiaries. 
Bees flew quite well but colonies did 
not have a thorough cleansing flight. 
They surely need a flight as they 
have been kept in their hives since 
Dec. 16 in this locality. There are 
some signs of dysentery, spotting at 
hive entrances. 

Freakish Winter Hard on Bees 

Dysentery is caused by long con- 
finement of bees in hives during 
cold weather, poor quality of winter 
stores, under-strength colonies, and 
lack of adequate protection from 
protracted cold weather. Populous 
colonies are better able to withstand 
adverse winter conditions than weak 
colonies. 

Some reports from the South 
where abnormally cold weather pre- 
vailed, indicate some loss of bees. In 
most instances, however, losses are 
due to a shortage of stores and weak 
colonies, which were caused by ab- 
normal weather conditions last fall. 
Colonies that are below par in 
strength in the fall and do not have 
a good percentage of young vigorous 
bees, are not likely to winter well 
regardless of how much food and 
protection they have. 

Care of Bees During March 

In the latitude of Medina and 
further north, colonies well supplied 
with stores require no attention. If 
any colonies are short on stores, feed 
as per instructions given in the leg- 
end under one of the pictures. Hives 
in which colonies may have died 
during the winter should be closed 
tightly. This prevents bees nearby 
from robbing honey, if any, from 
these hives. Such hives should be 
kept for installing packages of bees. 

In some parts of the South bees 
store some surplus this month and 
therefore supers must be supplied as 
needed. This goes back to comb space 
mentioned in a recent talk. 

Inmates of the Hive 

Those who are beginning beekeep- 
ing should take time to learn as 
mue@h as possible about bees, es- 
pecially their characteristics and be- 
havior. For example, in order to bet- 
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Four stages in the development of the hon- 

eybee: a, egg; b, young larva; c, old larva; 

d, pupa. From “Beekeeping”, by E. F 
Phillips. 


ter understand the necessity of hav- 
ing very populous colonies for win- 
tering and for securing the maximum 
honey crop, we should know that the 
honeybee differs from other animals 
in that its tissue cannot be rebuilt. 
It is something like a dry cell in that 
at the beginning of its life it is en- 
dowed with a certain amount of en- 
ergy and when this energy is ex- 
pended death follows. The body tis- 
sues cannot be rebuilt. The strain of 
work on the system is cumulative 
and the action is positive. It stands 
to reason, therefore, that a very 
strong colony can accomplish more 
work than a weak colony. 

In considering the importance of 
the three kinds of bees found in a 
normal colony—the queen, drones, 
and workers—you will be interested 
in Allen Latham’s article “The Bee 
of Mystery’’, page 140. 

The marvels of the hive, as for 
example the egg-laying of the queen, 
the development and feeding of lar- 
vae, the emergence of young bees, 
division of labor in the hive are per- 
haps not well understood or fully 
appreciated by the average beekeep- 
er today. Most of us are so interested 
in the mechanics of beekeeping, pro- 
ducing and selling honey, that we 
overlook or fail to appreciate the 
poetry of beekeeping. This is an age 
of mass production. The average 
commercial beekeeper plans his 
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work, then works his plan. He and 
his gang operate apiaries as units 
and not as individual colonies, as a 
rule. The low price of honey forces 
him to cut out every seemingly un- 
necessary manipulation to reduce 
labor cost and in doing so he has lit- 
tle time to observe bee behavior 
and the marvels within the hive. This 
is unfortunate—for him and for our 
industry. We need more beekeepers 
like Dr. Miller, Doolittle, Hutchin- 





Bees gnawing through the cappings and 
emerging from their cells. 


son, A. I. Root, and many others who 
could be mentioned, to observe and 
interpret for us the marvelous phe- 
nomena of the honeybee colony. 

Fortunately, for our industry the 
bee culture field stations, under the 
able direction of Jas. I. Hambleton, 
are now engaged in solving many 
of the problems of beekeeping. 

Starting With Package Bees 

When the late A. I. Root shipped 
the first package of bees in 1878, it 
may not have occurred to him that 
today breeders would be shipping 
over a quarter of a million pounds of 
bees annually from South to North. 
And what a boon packages are to 
northern beekeepers to enable them 
to start new colonies, make up win- 
ter losses, and to strengthen weak 
colonies. 

A package of bees is something 
similar to a swarm except that a 
package consists mainly of young 
bees shaken from the brood chamber 
of a strong colony and a young 
queen, whereas a swarm consists 
mainly of old bees and an old queen. 
Each bee-shipping cage made of 
wood and wire screen contains a 
friction-top can of sugar syrup, with 
three small holes in the lid, inverted 
and fastened securely within the 
package of bees, for food en route. 

Size of Package to Order 

Shippers commonly furnish two 
and three pound sizes. The two- 
pound size seems to answer in re- 
gions where the major flow comes 
from sweet clover and alfalfa and 
continues for some weeks. The larg- 
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er package seems better adapted to 
regions where the main honey flow 
starts relatively early in the season. 

A package should have seven or 
eight weeks in which to build up to 
normal strength to take full advan- 
tage of the main flow. The best time 
to install packages is when the first 
early pollen is available. Beginners 
should find out from experienced 
beekeepers in their respective locali- 
ties approximately when bees collect 
the first pollen. 
Be Sure to Locate Apiary Properly 

An apiary should be (1) near a 
never-failing source of water, (2) 
protected from prevailing cold winds 
by natural or artificial wind-break, 
(3) a reasonable distance from street 
or highway, (4), if in town, the api- 
ary should be surrounded by build- 
ings or trees so that the bees will 
have to fly up and over, (5) hives 
should be at least six feet apart to 
permit working with the hives and 
mowinig grass from around hives 
and (6), hives should face East or 
South, if possible. 

Have Hives Ready for Bees 

It is very important to have hives 
assembled and ready for bees when 
received, so that packages may be 
put into hives the evening of the day 
they are received, while the bees are 
fresh. If you have never handled 
packages, follow carefully the print- 
ed directions found on the packages. 

Something to Remember 

With intelligent apiary manage- 
ment and a favorable season for 
bees, it is possible to secure profita- 
ble returns on an investment in 
packages and equipment the same 
season. That is what counts in bee- 
keeping. 








Method of feeding sugar syrup using five 
or ten pound friction-top pail, the cover 
of pail being perforated with about 20 
holes made with a 3d nail, the pail of 
warm syrup being placed with the cover of 
the pail facing down over the hole in the 
inner cover, with block removed. The out- 
er hive cover is placed on top. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 





Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns 


References required from ne 
word each insertion. Each initial, 
such as “a” 
ber (regardless of how many 


w advertisers not known to us 
each word in names and addresses, 
and the longest word possible for the advertiser to use, 
figures in it), 


count as one word. Copy 


Rate—7 cents per counted 
the shortest word 
as well as any num- 


should be in the 


10th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 
bottled. Alexander Co., 





IN 60's, 5’s or 
Rt. 3, Toledo, O. 
WHITE and light amber, new cans. Lewis 











Klaty, Carsonville, Mich 

NEW CROP clover extracted honey. H. 
E. Crowther, Cass City, Mich 

FINE quality amber extracted honey. 


Harry Spooner, Stephens, Ark 


FOR SALE—Highest grade clover honey 
at 534c. Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Til. 


~ FINE ‘clover honey, 
R. R. 2, Union City, 





case or car. Leslie 














A. Davis, Ind. 
FANCY clover honey, case or quantity. 
E. J. Stahlman, Grover Hill, Ohio. 
CHOICE clover-basswood honey in new 
60’s. Noah Bordner, Holgate, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—Extracted and comb honey. 
M. W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn. 
HONEY—Light and light amber extract- 


ed. F. W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y. 
NUMBER ONE cut comb clover honey. 
George Eykamp, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 
CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in 
new 60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. 
CHOICE clover honey in 60's. R. C. Bish, 
successor to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, O. 


FOR SALE—Light amber in 60-lb. cans, 
$3.25. Roscoe F. Wixson, Dundee, N. Y. 

BEST clover extracted. New 60's, case or 
ton lots. Irvin VanDevier, Medina, Ohio. 


CHOICE buckwheat honey, also amber 
reasonable. W. Botsford, Horseheads, N. Y 


GOOD CLOVER extracted in sixties, 6c; 
light amber, 5!2c. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, 
Ohio 


MICHIGAN'S 
honey in new 
Mich 


FOUR TONS choice light amber mixed 
extracted, in sixties. Shirl Baker, Rodney, 
Mich 


FOR SALE 
extracted honey. 
lona, Iowa. 


EXTRACTED 1938 and 1939 clover. 
tations on request. Scott Traxler, 
burg, N. Y. 


ONLY small 
wheat left 
comb, N. Y. 

MICHIGAN 
Orval Dilley 
Grand Ledge) 


CHOICE goldenrod-aster honey in good 
60's, $3.25, granulated. Earl Walldorff, 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 


ORANGE, palmetto and mangrove honey 
in new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort 
Pierce, Florida. 


























finest. well-ripened white 
60's. Jay Cowing, Jenison, 








white clover 
Co., Ka- 


Fancy Iowa 
Kalona Honey 





Quo- 
Scotts- 





and buck- 
Hol- 


quantity amber 
Cheap. Emery Horton, 





white clover in new sixties 
Charlotte, Mich. (formerly 














CHOICE GOLDENROD-ASTER honey, 6c 
per Ib., granulated. John Thompson, Rt. 3 
Cambridge, Md. 

CHOICE clover honey 
10c. Martin’s Apiaries, 
Owosso, Michigan. 

FOR SALE—9 tons of finest 
tracted at 6c, F.O.B. Bellevue. 
rin, Bellevue, O. 


1939 CROP extracted honey. 





New 60's, sample, 
Exchange St. 





clover ex- 
N. B. Que- 





New cans. 





White, 6!2c. Light amber, 512c. E. W. Red- 
man, Ithaca, Michigan. 

FORTY 60's, southeastern Minnesota 
white clover honey, $4.30 each. Selmer W 
Markestad, Canton, Minn. 





COMB honey sections, $7.50 per thousand 
Prompt shipment. 500 sample $3.75. Har- 
old M. Case, Pierpont, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—Honey in 60’s, buckwheat 
and fall flowers, $3.00 per can F.O.B. here 
Wm. F. Vollmer, Akron, N. Y. 


MEDIUM AMBER in 60’ s, thoroughly 
strained, reasonable. J. Hassan, 1700 N 
Franklin St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

HONEY: pure clover, 100 sixties at two 
for $7.00, new cans. Reference, First State 
Bank E. M. Cole, Audubon, Iowa. 

HONEY FOR SALE—AIll kinds, any 
quantity H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc 
265-267 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 

MINIMUM CAR fine quality Northern 
Michigan’ extracted. Price on request 
George Jaquays, East Jordan, Michigan. 

LET US show you how 
your honey purchases 
H. Blitz, P. O. Box 

FANCY white clover extracted 
can or carload. Price on request. 
15ce. Jos. H. Hoehn & Sons, Ottoville, 

NORTHERN MICHIGAN, light 
honey, in new 60's, 5c per pound. 
10c. Lewis A. McIntire, Boyne City, Mich 


CHOICE Michigan honey. 18000 Ibs 
white, 4000 Ibs. amber, 1500 sections white 
comb. Frank Rasmussen, Greenville, Mich 


RASPBERRY and clover, blended by the 
bees in 60-lb. cans for 8c a lb. Sample for 




















you can save on 
We also buy honey 
3452, Philadelphia, Pa 

honey, 
Sample 
Ohio 


amber 
Sample 


























20c. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, Lake City, 
Mich 

COMPLETE line comb and bottled honey 
pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60's 
Central Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport 
Ohio 

WHITE and amber clover, also buck- 
wheat in kegs and cans. Sample 10c, de- 
ducted from cost Coggshall & Son, Gro- 
ton, N. Y 

FINEST Michigan clover honey, new 
cans and cases Let us quote you upon 


your requirements. 100 cans of dark honey, 
for baking purposes, $2.00 per can as long 
as it lasts Write E. D. TOWNSEND & 
SONS, Northstar, Michigan. 
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SELECT LOTS white sweet clover, also 
processed white honey in 60-pound tins. 
A. I. Root Co., 224 West Huron Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra 
light amber honey in new 60-pound tins by 
the case or carload. Dadant & Sons, Ham- 
ilton, Illinois. 


WE HAVE fancy and No. 1 light clover 
honey, also buckwheat in 60's for sale. 
Write for prices. Finger Lakes Apiaries, 
Homer, N. Y. 

CLOVER HONEY—wWhite, choice amber 
and amber in new 60’s, 5 and 10 pound 
pails; buckwheat in kegs and 60's. H. B. 
Gable, Romulus, N. Y. 


HONEY PACKERS—Write us for prices 
on carload lots of California and western 
honeys. We stock all varieties. Hamilton 
& Co., 1360 Produce St., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

COMB HONEY. No. 1 clover, $3 case; 
No. 1 amber, $2.50; dark amber, $2; Fancy 
buckwheat, $2.50; No. 1, $2.00; 1938 comb at 
low price; clover extracted, 7c; amber, 612c. 
Cc. B. Howard, Geneva, N. Y 


NEW YORK State comb and extracted 
honey, buckwheat and clover, any quanti- 
ty, all size packages. Five-pound pails my 
specialty. Edward T. Cary, Midland Ave. 
and Tallman St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Finest quality white clover 
honey in new and used containers. Also 
light amber and buckwheat. Address, Oscar 
H. Schmidt and Sons, makers of Schmidt’s 
Economy Foundation, R. F. D. No. 4, Bay 
City, Mich. 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 


BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—We will not 
guarantee any honey buyer's financial re- 
sponsibility and advise all beekeepers to 
sell for cash only, or on C. O. D. terms ex- 
cept when the buyer has thoroughly estab- 
lished his credit with the seller. 

WHITE—amber—new 60's. 
Co., Rt. 3, Toledo, O. 

WANTED—2 tons of amber honey. Fair- 
land Apiaries, 260 Park Dr., Dayton, O. 

WANTED—White and light amber ex- 
tracted honey. George Eykamp, Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio. 


WANTED—White clover honey. New 
cans only. Clover Blossom Honey Co., 712 
Kossuth St., Columbus, O 

WANTED—Carlots honey; state quantity, 
shipping point and price. Mail sample. 
— & Cookinham, Inc., Los Angeles, 

alif. 
































Alexander 

















WANTED—Comb, chunk comb, white 
and light amber extracted honey. Any 
amount Central Ohio Apiaries, Millers- 


port, Ohio. 


HIGHEST cash returns made the day we 
receive your beeswax. Write for shipping 
tags and quotations. Walter T. Kelley Co., 
Paducah, Ky. 

CASH PAID FOR carloads and less than 
carloads of extracted honey. Send sample 
and best price. C. W. Aeppler Company, 
Oconomowoc, Wis 

WANTED—wWhite and amber extracted 
Honey, any quantity, also Beeswax. Write 
The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl & Walnut 
Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—AIll grades of comb and ex- 
tracted honey. Bee supplies and honey 
containers for sale. Prairie View Apiaries, 
12243 12th St., Detroit, Michigan. 
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New shop and headquarters at Tifton, 
Georgia. 


Our Bees still Satisfy. 
They are Gentle, 
Good Workers, 

No Drones. 

Prompt Service. 


PRICES- 
Two-pound Pkg. with Queen ....$2.45 
Three-pound Pkg. with Queen . 3.15 
Four-pound Pkg. with Queen 3.85 
Five-pound Pkg. with Queen 4.55 
Extra Queens an ; 75 


Generous Quantity Discounts 


MORLEY PETTIT 


TIFTON GEORGIA 














— > Hello, Folks << 


Here We Are Again, 


Stevenson’s Line-bred GOLDENS 


Our queens are large, uniform, and very 
prolific. Our bees are large, the best of 
honey producers, and so gentle it is a real 
pleasure to work with us. We are not ner- 
vous, and do not swarm until the hive is 
well filled. What more could any one de- 
sire? 

So, buy us; try us; and you will see “How 

Wonderful We Are”. Kindly write to 


STEVENSONS APIARIES 
Westwego, La. 
for descriptive circular. 2-Ib. pkg. with 


queen, $2.45; 3-ib., $3.15; Queens 75c each. 
Discount on 10 and over packages. 





Yes, sir, 1940 Special Price Italian 
Package Bees with Queens 
2-Ib. 3-Ib 


1-9 $2.35 $2.90 
10-49 2.15 2.60 
50-up 2.00 2.50 


For comb package, add 25c to above prices. 
10% down books order. Health certificate, 
full weight, safe delivery guaranteed. 


HESSMER BEE FARM, Hessmer, La. 
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1940 Package Bees 


and Queens 
April Ist delivery 


Place your orders with me NOW, before 
the rush so as to get Prompt Service and 


Entire Satisfaction. 

Pure Italians better than ever. 
2-lb. pkg. with Unt. Queen ......... $1.80 
3-lb. pkg. with Unt. Queen ......... 2.40 
i DE covsecsveacanee 50 
Tested Queens : .. 1.00 
Health Certificate with each ‘shipment. 


JOHN A. NORMAN 


LaPine, Ala. Rt. 2—Box 38. 


Super Filling Stock 


Ideal per Bees will S your hives 
quickly with bees, and your supers quickly 
with honey. 





Full weight—-Good queens—Prompt ser- 
vice—Three-banded Italians—Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
2-Ib. packages 3-Ib. packages 
with queen with queen: Queens 
1- 25 $2.45 1- 25 $3.15 $ .75 
26- 50 2.25 26- 50 2.95 .70 
51- 75 2.10 51- 75 2.80 .65 
76-100 2.00 76-100 2.70 62 
101-500 1.95 101-500 2.65 .60 
500- up 1.90 500- up 2.45 5845 
(15°, discount allowed to dealers from first 


price bracket above.) 


THE IDEAL APIARIES 


Wiggins Mississippi 








PERFECT COMBS 
on Schmidt’s 
Economy Foundation 


Try it and see for yourself. 
Send for our price list. 


Oscar H. Schmidt and Sons 


Makers of Schmidt's Economy 
Foundation 


Rt. 4, Bay City, Mich. 














Quality Italian Bees and Queens 


2-Ibs. with queen $2.08 
3 Ibs. with queen 2.50 
Untested queen .65 
Are gentle. Every effort is taken in mak- 
ing every queen and every package the 


height in quality. Compare them with oth- 
ers. Place your order where you get quali- 
ty in the queen. No discounts. 


B. A. ANDERSON, OPP, ALA. 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—400 2-story 
Al condition, $6.00 each. Edw. 
nee, Ill. 


QUEEN PAINTING OUTFITS, $2.00 
paid. Southwick Apiaries, Waban, 
sachusetts. 

BRANDING IRONS. 
tials, made to order. 
well, N. J 

FIFTY used hives, 
Good condition. E. S. 
Pottstown, Pa. 


40 ACRES grass, timber, orchard. High 
school 34 mile. With or without bees, 
$900.00 Bees guaranteed free from disease 
J. Devereaux, Leadhill, Ark. 


ATTRACTIVE prices on bee supplies and 
comb-foundation. Send for catalog. Saves 
you money. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
& Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WRITE’ FOR CATALOG. Quality bee 
supplies at factory store prices. Prompt 
shipment. Satisfaction guaranteed. The 
Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Michigan. 


READY WIRED FRAMES—Scientifically 
correct wiring results in perfect combs, re- 
duces swarming 75% Literature free 
Sample 10c. A. E Wolkow, Hartford, Wis 


COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 
prices. Plain, wired and thin section. Wax 
worked at lowest rates Comb and cap- 
pings rendered. E. S. Robinson, Mayville, 
N. Y. 


CARTONS for cut Comb Honey. 
tractive designs with your name 
dress. Low prices. Fast service. 
on request May Carton Co., 
Traverse City, Michigan. 

WAX worked into high grade medium 
brood foundation for 15¢c pound, 100 
pounds, $11.00; thin super, 22c. Foundation 
for sale, 10 pounds medium brood, $4.50. 
Fred Peterson, Alden, Iowa. 

PINARD onailless queen cage, Agents 
Diamond Match Company, Los Angeles and 
Chico, California; Weaver Apiaries, Nava- 
sota, Texas. Samples. A. Pinard, 810 
Auzerais Avenue, San Jose, California. 


FOR SALE—We accumulate bee supplies 
at our warehouses, slightly shopworn and 
fully serviceable, but discontinued for lack 
of sale. Write for complete bargain list. G 
B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 


FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailng 
cages; Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled prompt- 
ly Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles 
north of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Supply Co 
Almont, Mich. 


FOR SALE—You 
saving by letting 
either plain or wired foundation. 
a list of your needs for our lowest, early 
order discount prices. We manufacture a 
complete line of bee supplies. WALTER T 
KELLEY CO., Paducah, Ky. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. On March 5th Toledo's 
only bee supply store will open for busi- 
ness Devoted exclusively to the handling 
of a complete line of standard bee supplies 
and equipment, it is our desire to prove to 
every beekeeper in this district, that we 
can furnish the best grade of supplies and 
still save him money Also, order your 
package bees and queens through us, and 
be sure of the best. Located on Reynolds 
Road, '4 mile south of Dorr St. Alexander 
Company—Fred Witt, Mgr. 





10-fr. colonies, 
Klein, Gur- 





Ost- 
as- 





Your name or ini- 
John Conner, Cald- 





standard ten-frame 
Chrisman, Route 2, 




















New at- 
and ad- 
Samples 
Box 257 

















will make a big cash 
us work your wax into 
Send us 
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March, 1940 
BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 


ITALIAN QUEENS. W. G. Lauver, Mid- 
dletown, Pa. 

QUALITY Italians, at old code price. An- 
derson Bee Co., Opp, Ala. 

CHOICE Italian Package Bees. Write for 
prices. Rapides Apiaries, Winnfield, La. 

FINEST three-banded Italian queens. 
WHITE PINE BEE FARMS, ROCKTON, 
PA. 

BEES FOR SALE—35 strong colonies. 
No disease. State inspected. H. W. Coley, 
Sarasota, Florida. 




















ITALIAN bees and queens. Guaranteed 
to please you. Prices very reasonable. D. 
P. Green, Deland, Fla. 

CAUCASIAN Package Bees. Booking 
orders now for 1940 delivery. P. B. Skin- 
ner Bee Co., Greenville, Ala. 

UNEXCELLED QUEENS—packages, ser- 
vice. Competitive prices. Consider trades. 
Floyd Anderson, Ty Ty, Georgia. 

FOR SALE—50 colonies of bees with ex- 
tracting equipment. Guaranteed free from 
disease. George W. Rowlands, Sherrill, 
N. Y. 














ITALIAN queens. N. J. Experiment Sta- 
tion stock, selected, carefully reared, 75c 
each. Circular. E. G. Carr, Pennington, 
N , 





THREE-BANDED Italian bees and queens. 
Let us book your order for 1940 spring de- 
livery. Alamance Bee Company, Graham, 
N.C 





GREY Caucasians of truly Russian origin. 
Select tested Breeder Queens, $5.00 each. 
Mountain Grey Apiaries, Brough, York- 
shire, England. 

CAUCASIAN package bees and queens. 
Booking orders now for 1940 delivery. 
Lewis & Tillery Bee Co., R. 4, Box 132, 
Greenville, Ala 








PACKAGE bees, loose or caged, queens, 
Northern tested, 2 Ib., $2.00; 3 Ib. $2.80. 
Separate queens, 60c. Byron Frey, 2758 
Griffith, Berkley, Mich 


66 COLONIES, and outfit. Bees will be 
inspected. Packed for winter. Drouths and 
grasshoppers have destroyed forage. A. 
Holmes, R. 3, Kearney, Neb. 


THE NORMA ROY APIARY. Italian 
bees with queen introduced, 2 pounds with 
queen, 1 comb, $2.00; 3 pounds with queen, 
1 comb, $2.50 Norma E. Roy, Hessmer, 
Louisiana. 
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PACKAGE BEES 
Three-Banded Leather- 
Colored Italians 


Light Shipping Cages 

No Drones or Virgin Queens 
Good Overweight Young Bees 
Queens that are Guaranteed 
Against Supersedure in 1940 


Write for prices. 
The Crowville Apiaries 
J. J. SCOTT, Prop., Rt. 1 
WINNSBORO, LA. 








Cutts’ Packages and Queens 


Order now for April and May delivery. 
Three-band queens and combless packages. 


2-Ib. 3-Ib. Unt. queen 
1- 25 $2.10 $2.75 70c 
25-100 1.95 2.60 65c 
100- up 1.85 2.45 60c 


J.M. CUTTS & SONS 
Rt. 1, Montgomery, Ala. 





Package Bees and Queens. 
Three-banded Italians 


Why are we booking orders just like good 
times are here again? Because our loose 
queen packages have made a sweeping 
success. 2-lb. pkg. with loose queen, $2.45; 
3-Ib., $3.15; in lots of 25, 5% discount, or 
50 lots, 10% discount, and in 100 lots, 15% 
discount. Queens, 75c each. 25, 5% dis- 
count; 50, 10% discount, or 100, 15% dis- 
count. Taylor Apiaries,Luverne, Ala. 


A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees and queens from 


ALABAMA APIARIES 
Mt. Pleasant, Alabama 


Bright 





2-Ib. package with queen $2.45 
3-lb. package with queen 3.15 


15% discount to dealers. 
We are booking orders for 1940 delivery. 





: MILLER BROTHERS. 
Three Rivers, Texas, Oldest exclusive Cau- 
casian breeders west of the Mississippi. 
Packages with queens introduced. Write 
for Circulars. 


WEST-ACRES APIARIES, formerly Mc- 
Nay Apiaries, specializes in “Select bred” 
queens and package bees. Fancy three- 
banded Italian’ stock Early’ delivery. 
Write M. C. West, Davis, California. 








100 COLONIES of bees free from any kind 
of disease, in brand new Cypress Aluminum 
painted, one-story hives, metal covers, 100 
percent young Italian queens. Delivery 
ready for about April first. J. W. Reitz, 
Summerfield, Fla 





FOR SALE—300 colonies bees located in 
Louisiana, all factory made and painted 
equipment, young Italian queens, first class 
condition and a bargain for cash Health 
certificate furnished. Mark H. Souter, Box 
2001, Baton Rouge, La. 








EXTRACTED 
HONEY 


Producers from coast to coast have 
written for our circular with par- 
ticulars on faster spacing of combs. 
Cut your supering costs, write for 
your copy today. 


Dealers—-Write for our proposition. 


H. A. Schaefer, Osseo, Wis. 
T-I-M-E-S-A-V-E-R-S-! 


Frame-spacer tools. 
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Wintered Queens 


Some good Queens, 
1939 Fall raised— 
65c each, all tested. 


Send order, 
can send right back. 


D. W. Howell, Shellman, Ga. 





Queens and Package Bees 
CAUCASIANS * ITALIANS 


Over 25 Years’ Experience 
RIO GRAND VALLEY 
HEADQUARTERES for TRUCKERS 
On Weslaco Progresso Highway 


Paying 30 cents a pound for Beeswax in 
exchange for Bees and Queens. Queens, 75 


cents each. 2-Ib. pkgs. bees with queen, 
$2.45 each; 3-Ib. pkg. with queen, $3.15 
each. One of our customers took 1620 


queens on one truck at one time last 
spring to North Dakota. 
We do lots of trading. What have you? 


WANTED HONEY. Send sample. 
Biue Bonnet Apiaries 
R. 1. Box 70, Mercedes, Tex. 





Strong Nuclei 


in newly painted, ten- 
frame hive bodies, each of four 
combs bees, with hatching brood, 
honey and 1940 laying queen, $3.15 
each nuclei. Our hive bodies have a 
sliding partition through the center, 
with screen wire top and bottom 
Queens are loose and laying on ar- 
rival. Can ship any time you Say. 
No disease. 


WM. PIEFER & SONS 
GAUSE, TEXAS 


Two-nuclei 














Quality-Bred Italian 
Bees for 1940 


Better prices on several thousand 

packages of bees with queens if 

booked now, act quickly. We are 

now booking orders for spring 
delivery. 


YORK BEE COMPANY 


Jesup, Georgia 


(The Universal Apiaries) 
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25 COLONIES of bees and equipment, 
guaranteed free from disease, power 4- 
frame extractor. Owner suddenly died, 
therefore must sell. Also every issue of 
Gleanings since 1900. Mrs. S. D. Clark, 
Ladysmith, Wisconsin. 


FOR SALE—Our Colorado Apiaries lo- 
cated at Manzanola, Colorado, or trade for 
bees in Southwest Texas. Write Miller’s 
Caucasian Apiaries, Three Rivers, Texas. 
A complete outfit ready to move into. 
Good milch cows also. 


PACKAGE BEES, ITALIAN OR CAUCA- 
SIAN. Choice of loose or caged queens. 
Express or Parcel Post. Try us. We solicit 
your patronage on the merits of quality, 
service, and price. CRENSHAW COUNTY 
APIARIES, RUTLEDGE, ALA. 

PACKAGE bees and queens. Golden and 
leather-colored Italian. Prompt shipment. 
Bees that get the honey. No disease. Safe 
arrival. Book order early. Discount to deal- 
ers. Satisfaction guaranteed. Boudreaux 
Apiaries, Leonville, Louisiana. 


REAL package 
saving. 














bees with queens at a 
Associated with package bee ship- 
pers in Louisiana, and adjacent states. 
Write me here at Northstar, Michigan. 
Packages will be Express direct to you 
from the South. E. Townsend. 


QUALITY 3-BAND ITALIANS—Carefully 
reared queens, northern production tested 
stock. Package bees with queen introduced 
loose and a comb of brood, 2-pound pack- 
age, $2.25; 3-pound package, $2.75. Comb- 
less packages with queen caged, 2-pound 
package, $2.00; 3-pound package, $2.50 
Additional combs of brood 50 cents each, 
additional pounds of bees 50c cents each. 
Discounts, 6 or more packages 5%, large 
orders quoted on request No disease, full 
weight, safe arrival. Certificate of inspec- 
tion with each shipment. 10% deposit to 
book order and reserve shipping date in 
advance. A. D. St. Romain, Diamond, La 


GOOD COMBLESS PACKAGE BEES 
AND QUEENS. Gentle, prolific, well-bred 
three-banded Italians. Used for years by 
leading beekeepers of the U. S. and Cana- 
da. Many outstanding records for honey 
production. New cages—-Full weight pack- 








ages—-No drones—No disease. 2-Ib. pkgs 
with select young laying queens, $2.45 
each; 20 or more, $2.30 ea.; 50 or more, 
$2.15 ea.; 100 or more, $2.00 ea. 3-Ib. pkgs. 
with queens, $3.15 ea.; 20 or more, $3.00 


ea.; 50 or more, $2.85 ea.; 
$2.65 ea. Express or mail, 
lect young laying queens, 
more, 70c ea.; 50 or more, 
more, 60c ea.; Postpaid 
have your shipping 
list on request. H. 
Ala. 


100 or more, 
f.o.b. here. Se- 
75c each; 20 or 
65c ea.; 100 or 
Order now and 
date reserved. Price 
C. Short, Fitzpatrick, 





HELP WANTED 


YOUNG MAN of good health and habits 
to work in commercial apiaries. A. L 
Coggshall, Ithaca, N. Y. 


YOUNG man with some experience in 
beekeeping. Give all particulars in your 
reply. Fred D. Lamkin, Union Springs 
New York. 

WANTED—Single experienced beeman to 
take over apiary on shares. Must help 
milk for board and spending money. Start 
by the first of April Theo Knoll, Deer 
Park, Wis. 


INDUSTRIOUS young man of good habits 
and some experience for coming season 
Room and board furnished. State full par- 
ticulars first letter. Coggshall and Son, 
Groton, N. Y. 


d 
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March, 1940 
WANTED—Several men for 1940 season. 
Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Ill. 
WAN TED—tTrustworthy beekeeper’s as- 
sistant with ability, good health, habits and 
some experience. Give qualifications, refer- 





ences, etc. Board and room furnished. 
prevailing wages. Roger C. Lane, Trumans- 
burg, N. Y 





WANTED several young men of clean 
habits and good character desiring to learn 


the bee business who are not afraid of a 
good day's’ work. State age, height, 
weight, experience, wages expected and 


references in first letter. We furnish board 
and room. Oscar H. Schmidt and Sons, R. 
F. D. No. 4, Bay City, Mich. 


POSITION WANTED 

APIARY Manager, 28, 
culture graduate and bee inspector. 

ences. John Roddy, Stockport, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—20 or more 
in Michigan Arthur Dodd, 
gan. 

WANTED to 
Michigan Bees. 
Mich. 

WANTED Several 
buy, or work on shares, 
ence. Write, 








experienced, bee 
Refer- 








swarms of bees 
Niles, Michi- 





house trailer for 
Heath, Hudson, 


trade 
Glenn 





hundred colonies, 
25 years’ experi- 
P. O. Box 246, Walton, N. Y. 


‘CIDER MILLS 


Free, How to 
vinegar quickly. 








keep cider sweet, make 

Money from cull apples 

Presses, graters, supplies. Honey and 

sweet cider make an excellent roadside 

combination. PALMER BROS. COS COB, 
NN 





SEEDS 


SEEDS of honey 
figwort, wingstem, 
15ec per packet, eight packets, 
for list. Melvin Pellett, Atlantic, 





plants, yellow cleome, 

wild senna, and others. 

$1.00. Send 
Iowa. 
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DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 419, Fair- 
bury, Nebr. (big monthly magazine, 3 years 
$1), gives complete information. Introduc- 
tory 5 months, 10c. 


Three-Band 


Italian Bees 
and Queens 


Northern production 
stock. Highest quality 











proved 
young 





bees, good workers. 

Ready after March 15th. 
Live delivery and satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

—Prices 


2-lb. pkg. with queen, $2.40 ea. 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, $3.10 ea. 
Young laying queens .70 ea. 


Write for liberal dealer’s 
discount. Better Service. 


W. O. Gibbs 
Willacoochee, Ga. 











9 BASSWOOD SEEDLINGS, 2 foot, or 
6 Pink HONEYSUCKLE bushes, 12 inch, or 
25 Caragana (Siberian Pea Tree) hedging 
18 inch, postpaid for $1.00, plus any bank 
check exchange. Nectar producers. Lewis- 
Dadant dealers in this territory. Nicollet 
County Nursery, St. Peter, Minn. 


RED CLOVER RECLEANED, $10.80 oad 
alfa 





bushel; Timothy. $2.30; Hardy Alf: ’ 
$11.90; Grimm Alfalfa, sealed bag, $13.50; 
Scarified Sweet Clover, $3.30; unhulled, 


$1.80; Korean Lespedeza, $2.00; all re- 
cleaned, sacked; Certified Hybrid, $3.75 per 








bushel. Guaranteed Satisfactory quality. 

Write, free samples and catalog Frank 
Sinn, Box 482, Clarinda, Iowa. 
BABY CHICKS 

MAKE MONEY with poultry. Read 

America’s leading poultry magazine for 


latest information 
months 25c. 
Mount Morris 


Three years $1.00; nine 
Poultry Tribune. Dept. C52, 
Illinois. 


MAGAZINES 
THE INDIAN BEE JOURNAL—The only 








bee journal in India. Sample copy free 
Yearly 7c.6d. Apply Editor, Indian Bee 
sousnal. Jeolikote, Dist. Nainital, U. P. 
ndia. 





“WATCH MICHIGAN.” 


Read the MICHI- 
GAN BEEKEEPER. 


published monthly at 


406 E. St. Joseph St., Lansing, Mich. 50c 
a year, 3 years for $1. Sample copy upon 
request. 








Better Queens 


Less supersedure. 
/ More honey per colo- 
ny. Service that is 
“second to none. That 
is what our customers 
say. 
Italians — Caucasians 


Write 






Weaver Apiaries, Navasota, Texas 





Write today for illustrated 
and prices. Describes a 
models. Many exclusive 
features. Easy oper- 
ating. It’s fun to 
run a BO ~ _ 


3019 Park St BOLENS sa PORT eam WIS. 
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PETERSON’S 


PACKAGE BEES 
Money Maker Brand 


will increase your honey crop. You 
will find them “the top in pkg. 
bee value.” 
drones, 
choice 
All 


bees, no 
weight, 
Italian. 


Young baby 
service, full 
Three-band 
Queens 


speedy 
queens 
pkgs. with 


Ready April Ist 


$1.50; any number 
2.00; 


11,-Ib 
2-Ib. 
3-Ib 
4-Ib. 
5-Ib 


pkg. 
pkg. 
pkg. 
pkg. 3.45; 
pkg 4.15; 
Ready April 20th 

Comb Packages With Queen 

1 comb, $2.15; 50, $5 
2 comb, 2.40; 50, ; 
2 comb, 3.20; 50, 


combless packages if 
caged in comb pack- 
delivery guaranteed or re- 
placed once. 


50, 
50, 
50, 
50, 


$1.80 
2.60 


4.05 


2-Ib., 
2-Ib.., 
3-Ib., 


Loose queen in 
wanted. Queens 
ages. Safe 


( 


=> 


ae) ) 


WNN 


1 
3 
1 


) 


at 


HONEY BEE APIARIES 
Sandwich, Il. 
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| Full Weight 


packages of young, vigorous 3-band Ital- 

ians. Hardy, gentle, productive stock. Posi- 

tively shipped on time. No disease here 
Health certificate with each shipment. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, . .- $2.45 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, 3.15 
Queens, each .75 


Liberal discount on 10 or more packages 
or queens 


W. E. PLANT, Hattiesburg, Miss. 





Quality Bees and 
Queens 


Vigorous three-banded Italian type 
from one of 
Mississippi’s best breeders. 


If you want the best at money 
saving prices, try us first. 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, $1.95 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen 2.50 
Untested queens, each 65 
Tested queens, each 1.25 


HOMAN BROS., 


Shannon, Miss. 
(Originally Shaw & Homan) 


Garon’s Three-Banded Progeny Test 
BEES AND QUEENS 





se 


GARON BEE COMPANY has always striven for the best 
in Package Bees. Read what our senior queen breeder, 
Mr. E. C. Bessonet, has to say about PROGENY TEST 
QUEENS in the February and March numbers of Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. For the last three years, such a PROG- 
ENY TEST PROGRAM has been carried on and financed 
exclusively by GARON BEE COMPANY. We have spared 
no expense to give our customers the best and you may 


depend on us to keep up with the times. 


The following outstanding qualities are Bred in our PROGENY TEST 


BEES: 


PROLIFIC COLONY BUILDERS. MAXIMUM HONEY PRODUCTION. 
UNIFORM RESULTS. GENTLENESS. GOOD WINTERERS. 


2-Ib. pkg. 

with queen 
$2.45 
2.25 
2.10 
2.00 


3-Ib. pkg. Queens 
with queen. each 
$3.15 $ .75 
2.95 .70 
2.80 65 
2.70 62 


Write for discounts on larger 
quantities. 
Prompt and Efficient Service. 
You are assured of 
ON TIME DELIVERY 
when you deal with us 


Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La., USA. 
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A new and better : canine 


Queen Excluder ITALIAN 


A Bees and 
Queens 


If you have been receiving all 
ii} you. could expect in_ bees, 
queens, and service, then stick 















































Chrysler’s Patented All-Steel Queen Ex- | | to your shipper. 
cluder allows maximum bee passage, bet- If not, give us a trial, and be 
ter ventilation, more honey production ; = 
All metal—no wood, no sharp edges to in- convinced. 
jure bees. Solid, durable, electrically weld- } 
ed throughout. Rust-resisting galvanized 2-Ib. pkg. 3-Ib. pkg. 
steel. Easy to remove, will last for years. | with queen with queen 
Write for Circular E-1. 1 to 10 $2.30 1 to 10 $3.00 
11 to 25 2.20 11 to 25 2.85 
W A Ch ] & S | 26 to 50 2.10 26 to 50 2.70 
. . rys er on | 51 and over 2.00 51 and over 2.55 
ia 


Queens, 60c each, any number. 


821 Livernois, Detroit, Mich. 


For queenless packages deduct price 
} of queens. 


_ A.E. SHAW 


Bees Queens | |_— 


Quality, Service, ; 
Satisfaction Italian Queens 44c 


It takes many things to make a success of 














Introductory offer to readers of Glean- 
ings. Order early to get these low prices. 


any business. The three above certainly 2-1tb. 3-Ib. 
play an important part in our business. ueens kgs. skgs. 
You may be sure of getting QUALITY bees ~ 2 eS 59 $2.09 Bo 79 
and queens. Extra good SERVICE. Com- 9-99 49 1.99 2.64 
plete SATISFACTION if you place your 100 or more 44 1.79 2.42 


orders with us. Write for particulars today. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


N. B. SMITH & CO. SUNKIST BEE CO. 


Calhoun, Alabama Bourg P.O. La., Telegraph Houma 

















Gaspard’s Quality Golden and Three-banded Queens and Package 
Bees for Spring 1940 Delivery 


(Comb Packages With Queens) 

2-Ib. package with queen, one frame of brood $2.25 each 
3-Ib. package with queen, one frame of brood 2.90 each 
4-Ib. package with queen, one frame of brood . 3.60 each 
5-Ib. package with queen, one frame of brood 4.30 each 
2-Ib. package with queen, two frames of brood 2.65 each 
3-lb. package with queen, two frames of brood 3.30 each 
4-Ib. package with queen, two frames of brood 4.00 each 
5-Ib. package with queen, two frames of brood 4.45 each 
(Combless Packages With Queens) 
2-Ib. package with queen, each .$2.25 ; 4-Ib. package with queen, each 3.60 
3-Ib. package with queen, each 2.90 | 5-Ib. package with queen, each 4.30 
Untested queens, 75 cents each. Tested queens, $1.50 each. Twenty-one Years’ 
Experience—which assures you of prompt and efficient service. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, and a health certificate with each shipment. 10% will book your order, 
balance at shipping time. 


15% discount to dealers. J. L. GASPARD, HESSMER, LA. 
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JUDGE BY RESULTS! 


A comparison with any other breed will PROVE to 
YOU the superiority of our own SPECIAL 
STRAIN of COLD RESISTING | 


| GOLDEN BEES 


Large, gentle and SUPER-PRODUCTIVE! Original Italian 
stock but improved and bred up over a long period of years. 
Every queen is young, fertile, and personally reared. 


Special Prices on Orders Booked Now—What Are Your Needs? 


SPOERRI APIARIES, St. Bernard P. 0., Louisiana 














Better-Bred Queens 
‘Three-Banded Italians 


Confidence, satisfaction, our years of experience assure you of just 

this. Our strain of bees can not be excelled. Be wise and book your 

order early. Our bees have come through the extreme cold winter in 

fine shape. 

2-Ib. packages 1 to 25 $2.25 3-Ib. packages 1 to 25 

2-Ib. packages 26 or more 2.00 3-Ib. packages 26 or more 
Queens any quantity 65c each. 


# 


NN 
usd 
oul 


CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALABAMA 

































WOODMAN'S 
HERSHEISER 
WAX-PRESS 


Get All the Wax 


With this “Washing Out” process, by apply- 
ing pressure and releasing it mumerous 
times, to burlaps of old comb or slumgum 
under boiling water. This is the only known 
method of securing practically all the wax 
When pressure is applied the wax is 
“Washed Out” with the water forced out, 
when released the water saturates the mass 
to take out another load when the process 
is repeated 

Average slumgum yields 17% of wax. A 
beekeeper writes “I trucked in a load Oo! 
slumgum for a brother which yielded 20° 
of wax. I think I have enough of my own 
to pay for a press’. Later he advised he se- 
cured 30% from his slumgum. 

Thousands of pounds of wax are lost due to 
poor rendering methods 


A. G. Woodman Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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THE VALUE OF PROXATE, METH- | 


YL BROMIDE AND CHLOROSOL 
AS FUMIGANTS FOR WAX MOTH 
(Continued from page 142) 

Determinations were made on 
both the wax and honey for Br. to 
determine if any residue was left be- 
hind. Similar samples were forward- 
ed to the Dow Chemical Company 
for Br. determinations. It was found 
that the increase in bromine content 
due to fumigation was not large 
enough to be more than experimen- 
tal deviation. The results obtained 
are as follows: 

Per Cent Bromine Calculated as 
Methyl Bromide in Fumigated* and 
Unfumigated Honey and Comb 


Br. as % 
Total Br. CH,Br. 
as Due to fu- 
CH,Br.% migation 
Unfumigated Honey 0.00022 
0.00008 
Fumigated Honey 0.00030 
Unfumigated Honey 
Comb 0.00017 
0.00021 
Fumigated Honey 
Comb 0.00038 
SUMMARY 


To summarize our investigation 
into the use of the chemicals, Prox- 
ate, Chlorosol and Methyl Bromide: 
It has been shown that Chlorosol is 
of little value, because a prolonged 
concentration is necessary—it strati- 
fies quite readily, and the cost is 
high. Proxate has been found to be 
just as effective as pure Methyl Bro- 
mide, and can be readily obtained 
in Canada, but the cost is considera- 
bly higher than Methyl Bromide. 
Methyl Bromide has been found to 
be of great value in fumigating. It 
readily kills the eggs as well as the 
larvae, although the larvae do not 
die sometimes until several days af- 
terwards, because the toxic effect is 
a slow chemical process within the 
body of the insect. The cost is quite 
low. It is not nearly as dangerous as 
Cyanogas to use. It can be used for 
comb honey fumigation as no odor, 
taste or residue is left behind. 


*Determinations made by the 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich. 
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Knight's 
Package Bees 


and Queens 


LEATHER-COLORED ITALIANS 
THE BEST HONEY GATHERERS 


Prices including queens with packages 


Pkgs. 2-lb. 3-Ib. 4-Ib. 5-Ib. 
1-9 $2.45 $3.15 $3.85 $4.55 
10-49 2.30 3.00 3.70 4.40 
50-99 2.15 2.85 3.55 4.25 
100-up 2.00 2.60 3.40 4.10 


If wanted with loose queens introduced, 
add 15c each. 

Select young laying queens, 75c; 25 or 

more, 65c each. Tested queens, last fall 

rearing, $1.00. All queens guaranteed 

mated pure. All packages will contain 

young bees, no drones and full weight. 


Jasper Knight 


Hayneville, Ala. 














Get Runnin¢g’s 
Bees 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


The kind we use in our extensive Michi- 
gan Apiaries. All Italian Stock. Service 
guaranteed. Ask for our circular. 


2-lb. pkg. with choice untested Queen, $2.45 


3-lb. pkg. with choice untested Queen, 3.15 
Choice untested Italian Queen, —: ae 
Choice tested Italian Queen, ; oo ae 


10% discount on 50 or more; 
15% discount on 500 or more. 


David Running Apiaries 
Sumterville, Alabama. 


David Running 
Filion, Mich. 


PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 
Williamson & Walton 
Munsey Buildin 
Washington, D. C. 








MY CARNIOLANS SATISFY BETTER 


Jan Strgar strain. Gentler bees, whiter combs, more honey. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Queens introduced free. 


Combless package: 

M. Dadant Comb pkg. 

Standard Comb pkg.: 
Dealer's discount 50 pkgs., 10%; 


2-lb. bees, queen, $2.30; 
2-lb. bees, queen, $2.85; 
2-lb. bees, queen, $2.45; 
100 pkgs., 15%. 


3-lb. bees, queen, $2.90 
3-lb. hees, queen, $3.45 
3-lb. bees, queen, $3.15 
Extra queens, 65c. 


EPHARDT’S HONEY FARMS, LETTSWORTH, LOUISIANA. 
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Rossman & Long 


P.O. Box 133 Moultrie, Ga. 


offer you 


Package Bees 


that are Thrifty, Gentle, 
Industrious and Good Winterers. 

2-Ib. with queen $2.45 

3-Ib. with queen 3.15 


No extra charge for Loose (introduced) 
queens if order is placed early. At least 
20 days before shipping date. 


Discounts 
$1 to $50 Net $250 to $500 15% 
$50 to $100 5% $500 to $1000 20° 
$100 to $250 10% $1000 up 25% 


Above prices to be in U. S. Money 
or its equivalent 


A card will put you on our mailing list. 














MACK’S QUEENS 
(They Speak for Themselves) 
List your orders for 1940. 
We guarantee to please you. 
HERMAN McCONNELL 
Robinson. Rte. 2. Illinois 





EASTER SPECIALTIES 
(Continued from page 146) 


honey and lemon rind. Remove from 
heat, add softened gelatine and stir 
until gelatine is dissolved. Cool. 
Strain through sieve; add cream. 
Pour into refrigerator tray and set 
control to coldest point. When mix- 
ture is mushy, remove to chilled 
o0wl. Beat with cold rotary beater 
Add lemon juice and lemon drops. 
Mix well. Continue freezing. Stir 
three times with a fork at 15-minute 
intervals. When mixture is frozen set 
control back to temperature slightly 
colder than ordinarily maintained. 





Let sherbet ripen for several hours. 
Aurora, Nebr. 








Attention Beekeepers 


Finest of queens and packages 
from our apiaries in Georgia 
Thousands of colonies and nuclei 
to draw from. Queens reared by 
Lawrence Pritchard with 10 
years’ experience with my grand- 
father, Mell Pritchard, at Medina, 
Ohio, in Root Co. queen yard. 
|| Write for prices. Large orders 
solicited. 


Lawrence Pritchard, West Elkton, Ohio 














Pure Italian namieeyt and Package Bees 


Queens, untested 


Queens, tested 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen 





4 pkg. without queen . $1.25 

-Ib. pkg. without queen 1.75 

Each additional pound Bees 50 
Regular State Inspected. 


Miss. 








SUPERIOR QUALITY—LARGE 
SUPPLY—QUICK SERVICE— 

FULL WEIGHT — LIGHT SHIPPING 
CAGES—YOUNG BABY BEES— 
CHOICE QUEENS 

Whether you are buying bees for prof- 
it or pleasure you will be pleased with 
our bright 3-banded honey-gathering 
strain of Italians. Safe arrival, satis- 
faction guaranteed, health certificate 





1940 Package Bees and Queens 1940 


or rreasure Bright Three-Banded Italians save rHem 
—AS GOOD AS MONEY CAN BUY— 





furnished. They will be ready when you 
want them 
Prices 
1 to 49 50 to 100 
2-Ib Pkg. with queen, $2.00ea. $1.90 ea 
3-lb. Pkg. with queen, 2.60 ea. 2.50 ea 
Untested queens 55 ea. 50 ea 


Norman Bros. Apiaries, Ramer, Ala. 
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What's Your 
Other Hobby? 


These fine magazines will give you the 
latest, inside information on their re- 
spective fields, and lead you to more 
profit and pleasure. All are monthies 
except last two named. 

Per Year 
Poultry Item $ .25 
Leghorn World istuts 25 


Plymouth Rock Monthly 25 
Rhode Island Red Journal 25 
American Turkey Journal 50 
Milking Shorthorn Journal 50 
American Pigeon Journal 1.00 
American Rabbit Journal 1.00 


Small Stock Magazine 
cavies, etc.) 

Hog Breeder (all breeds) 

Swine World (P. C.’s only) . 

Sheep Breeder (& Karakula) 

The Sheepman Magazine 

American Bee Journal 


(rabbits, 


a se 
= 
— 


Beekeepers’ Item 00 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 00 
Angora (Goat) Journal 00 
Goat World (all breeds) 2.00 
American Farm Youth 
(10 numbers) _— .75 
Belgian (Horse) Journal 
(quarterly) aah ; 1.00 
Send coin, bill, money order, check 
or stamps. 
MAGAZINE MART 
Dept. GB La Grange, Il. 











Beeswax 


Wanted 


We pay the highest prices for 
good yellow beeswax. 
Write for prices and tags. 














We also have some openings for Bee- 
keepers who wish to become Dealers. 
Write for Particulars. 


W.T. Falconer Mfg. Co. 
Falconer, N. Y. 











THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal 
in Great Britain and the only international 
bee review in existence. Specializes in the 
world’s news in both science and practice 


of apiculture. Specimen copy, post free, 12, 
cents stamps. Membership in the Club, in- 
cluding subscription to the paper, 10/6. 


The Apis Club, L. Illingsworth, The Way’s 
End, Foxton, Royston, Herts, England. 











History of Honey 


An interesting article on Honey 


for your local newspaper. 


FREE—We will mail you a copy 
free. Ask your editor to run it. 


Insert a display advertisement on 
your Honey in the same issue— 
It Pays. 


Sell your customers a Honey 
Dispenser with your Honey. 


with a plastic top. 


Inexpensive 


35 cents each 
Mailing wt. 2 Ibs. ea. 


One dozen 


$2.95 


Build Honey Sales 
Now 





The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio 











Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 
“Australasian Beekeeper” 


Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start 

any time. Inquire for International 

Money Order for five shillings (Austra- 

lian) at your Post Office. 

Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20. 

West Maitland, New South Wales, 
Australia. 














alvan- 
opper- 
Bearing Steel. Low Factory Prices. 
WE PAY FREIGHT. Farm, Poul 
and Lawn Fence; Steel Pos 
— Wire, Electric Fence 
Supplies Paints, Roofing. Write- 
Krrsé AN BROTHERS 
Dept.2 Muncie, Indiana 


Heavier, amazingly improved 
izing. Tougher, longer-lasting 








METAL 


EDWARDS ROOFS 


Look better, last leager, 
costlese Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
- ~6 weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 
pie, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 89-G. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
333-383 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI. O10 
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Bright Italian 


Bees and Queens 
Let Your Order Come 


We have been 
banded Italian bees for nineteen 
years and have been shipping all 
these years to all parts of U. S. and 
Canada. Ours will please you. Let us 
prove it to you with our large yellow 
select 3-banded Italian bees. They 
are the honey-gathering kind. You 
will enjoy working with gentle bees. 
We ship full weight of baby bees 
with young fertile queen in light 
weight cages. We are now ready to 
take your order for packages and 
queens State health certificate 
furnished. Safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Packages F.O.B. Express 
2-Ib. pkgs. with young fertile 


breeding bright 3- 


queen $1.80 
3-lb. pkgs. with young fertile 

queen, 2.40 
4-Ib. pkgs. with young fertile 

queen, 2.90 


Untested queens, 50 cents each. 


NORMAN BEE CO. 
LA PINE, ALA. 
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Imported Stock 


Leather-colored 
Italians 


The best stock of Leather-colored Ital- 
ians—queens and package bees. Bred from 
carefully selected and _ tested breeders, 
Imported from Northern Italy in 1938, for 
their gentleness and wonderful honey-gath- 
ering qualities. 


2-lb. pkg. with select queen, 1 to 10, $2.00 


3-lb. pkg. with select queen, 1 to 10, 2.50 
4-lb. pkg. with select queen, 1 to 10, 3.00 
Selected untested queen, each, ..... .60 


Write for prices on larger lots. 
Book your order now and reserve your 
shipping date. Once we fill your order, you 
will always be satisfied with our prompt 
service, full weight, low supersedure, and 
safe arrival. 
Over 12 years’ experience. 


You must be satisfied. 


Dixieland Apiaries 


Greenville, Alabama 





Three -Banded ITALIAN BEES 


2-lb. Standard Comb Pkg. with Gane, $2.45 
Also Combless Package, . .- 245 
2 lb. M. D. Comb Package, 3.00 
Untested Queen, .75 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Write for discount. 

J. P. CORONA 
Box 124. Kenner, La. 





FOR A BETTER CROP 
AND MORE HONEY 


Buy our Golden Italians. Gentle 
and prolific. Laying Queens, 75c.; 2-Ib. 
pkg., with Queen, $2.45; 3-Ib. pkg., with 
Queen, $3.15. Write for discount. 
EGGLESTON APIARIES 
DIAMOND, LA. 

















ing of honey. 


both magazines, ONE YEAR, 





2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal — monthly: 
and edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full 
of pictures and tips on care of bees and sell- 


—SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$1.00 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. and Can- 
ada. Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture, 
$1.60. This offer 
good only in the United States. Address— 


American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. 


ie acc 


published 
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HAZEL-ATLAS 
GLASS CO. 


WHEELING, W. VA. 


Be designing jars espe- 
cially for honey packers 
Hazel-Atlas stresses 
light weight crystal clear 
glass which displays the 
beauty of your product 
—and from a practical 
side, iars that are eas- 
ily packed and labeled. 


Write for Free Samples 


MASTERLINE 


ib. 
: Available in 5 02.10 Al 
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~ JENSEN'S 


Bees and 
Queens 


Bred up to a standard, 
not down to a price. 


Our customers tell us they are through 
buying on price. To most of them there is 
an inseparable affinity between VALUE and 
PRICE. If 25 years’ continuous actual pro- 
duction and_ shipping experience had 
taught us nothing more than what it costs 
to produce a pound of bees or a queen, 
surely it has done that. 

We expect to be in the bee business 
from now on, and the only way we can 
hope to do this is by continuing to build 
on our past reputation for QUALITY 

SERVICE and FAIR DEALINGS. 


2-Ib. pkgs. 3-Ib. pkgs. 

l- 10, $2.50 each 1- 10, $3.25 each 
l1- 50, 2.35 each 11- 50, 3.10 each 
51-100, 2.20 each 51-100, 2.95 each 
101-500 2.05 each 101-500, 2.80 each 


QUEENS 75c EACH; $65.00 PER HUNDRED 


FOR BOOSTER PACKAGES DEDUCT 
PRICE OF QUEEN. 


May 20th through balance of season 
20 per cent off. 


JENSEN’S APIARIES 
Macon, Mississippi. 





Direct from 


Our Yards 


We are again prepared to sup- 
ply Italian Package Bees and 
Queens promptly. 
2-1b. pkg. with queen .. .$2.00 
3-Tb. pkg. with queen 2.60 
Queens, each .......... .65 
Service, Quality and Safe De- 
livery guaranteed. Orders 
booked without deposit. 


CITRONELLE BEE CO. 
Citronelle, Ala. 
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PACKAGE 
BEES QUEENS 


Quality Italian Select 


Large Vigorous Queens from Stock (Breed- 

ers, Drones) with Record Crops in North 

Gentle—-A Pleasure to Work. No Disease— 

Health Certificate. Ship on Your Date. 
Young Bees—No Drones. 


Quantity Discounts. 





Write for Prices. 


R. B. Herier, Valdosta, Ga. 








STOLLER’S 


Thrifty packages and nuclei. Bred for 
honey production. Again we ofter un- 
excelled quality. Tested in our north- 
ern apiaries 


2-Ib. pkgs. $2.45 3-Ib. pkgs. $3.15 
Less 15% to Dealers. 
4-frame nuclei, select combs, $4.00 


each. Truck lots delivered. Club your 
orders. A most wonderful package. 
Rush orders to 


Stoller Honey Farms 
Sylvester, Ga. Latty, Otio 














MERRILL BEE COMPANY 
Italian Bees Queens 


Quantity 
With queens—1 to 50 50 to 5000 
2-Ib. pkgs. $2.00 $1.75 
3-Ib. pkgs. 2.50 2.25 


Untested queens, 50c each. 


“Mississippi’s Oldest Shippers” 
Queen breeders for 30 years 


Bucatunna, Miss. 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


HELP WANTED—Experienced package 
man, also helpers in our extensive apia- 
ries. Jensen's Apiaries, Macon, Miss. 








Why Take a Chance? 


Nuclei 2 and 3 frame size with queen.. 
Large orders deliverei by truck to 
northern beekeepers at a big saving, 
also 2 and 3 Ib. packages. Italian or 
Caucasians 

Write for information and prices. 
R. D. Jenkins, San Benito, Tex. 














50 COLONIES bees for sale, 2-story 10- 
frame. Guaranteed no disease. Mrs. William 
Banky, Graytown, Ohio. R. F. D 


CHOICE, well ripened clover honey, 
$3.25 60-Ib. cans. M. Noack, R. R. 2, Plano, 
Ill. 


SHIPPING SERVICE for carrier lots 
comb and cut comb honey; also extracted 
honey and honey butter. Let us supply 
your needs. Penn.-Michigan Apiaries, 
Greenville, Pa.; Hemlock, Michigan. 
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Don’t Experiment! 
Play Safe and Buy Our 
Special Loose-Queen Package 


Which we have tested and perfected through four years. We can now 
prove with sworn statements that 


SUPERSEDURE CAN BE REDUCED 
To less than 4 per cent. 
Don’t accept anything said to be “Just as good”’. 


1940 PRICES: 


pss 
= 
— 
—- 


2-16. Pkg. with Loose Queen .................... $2.60 
3-16. Pkg. with Loose Queen ........... eee 
2-1S. Pee. with Camed Queen ................666. BG 
3-16. Pkg. with Caged Queen ............. ieee ae 


—Quantity Discounts— 
1 to 10 pkgs., no discount; 11 to 49 pkgs., 10%; 50 and above 15%%. 
Write for 1940 descriptive booklets and testimonials. Get your reser- 
vation in for shipping dates and get them WHEN YOU WANT THEM. 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Ga. 


MUNAUADUUADULADUDUUOUUEAEOOVEUEUAUEGALAUADOADOUOEOEOEOEOEUEUET OUTTA ADEA ADATODOEAEOEAEOEUOUEGOUED EU EDED EEDA A ADOOATOUUEOOUGUEU EUAN EU AU EASE AEA E TAHOE 


FRONTIER 


1940 . Be e A Hone 


S 
EDITION Established 


ABCanaX YZ 
Bee Culture 


WOLVAOEDALOEAAUHEUEGGEOAOOSUEROEDADUELOEOEDONOEUOEOODEOUAGUEUSOUNUADOEDOEUOEAEUOOOOUAUEUOUED GPU EEUAUAD OOOO OOD AOUELOGEDO ATO 
POAUAVEVRNLAUUEU ETO OUAOUSLOTEROEOALEDADECUEUOUEOOUEAEUEEODEOOOOTUEDEDEDOOEOUETOOOAAOUNOEU EEA GAOD ODED EA UOAODADETOGEOOOUO 















| Bee Breedin 
American Bee Breeders Record 


Ad ) 
4-page TRADE MAGAZINE 
A Master tece serving America West of 100° 
800 Pages—800 Illustrations. | Featuring Triple Phases of Bee Life 
Bound in Green Fabrikoid. Heritage— 
| Environment— 
| and Response— 
$2.50 with regular Departments devoted 
Postpaid to each phase— 


Bee Breeding— 
Bee Pasturge— 
Honey Production and Utilization 
Published monthly, $1.00 the year 


- The A. I. Root Co. circulating “From Coast to Coast” 
Rect , Q Sample Copy Free 
Medina, Ohio RALPH BENTON, Editor 


Rivera, California 


With 2 years’ subscription to 
Gleanings in Bee Culture $3.50. 
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1 to 9 
2-pound packages $2.45 
3-pound packages 3.15 
4-pound packages 3.85 
5-pound packages 4.55 
Untested queens Py 
Tested 1.50 


of 25 or additional 25. 





Italian Bees and Queens 


Breeding Queens Selected from the Famous Northwestern Ohio Clover 
Belt where we Produce Honey by the carload. Thirty-one Years’ Ex- 
perience in Northern and Southern States insures you bees and queens 
of the largest Honey Producing Strain possible. 


For Comb Packages, add 40c to Prices above for each comb. For queen- 
less packages, deduct from Packages the price of queens in quantity. 
We ship the package with queen introduced, if wanted. This is superior 
to the so-called loose-queen package. We guarantee these queens in- 
troduced 100%. We ship one extra queen or package with each Order 


D. C. JACKSON APIARIES 
MOREHEAD APIARIES 


FUNSTON, GA., OR CONVOY, O., U.S, A. 


10 to 24 25 to 49 50 or more 
$2.20 $2.05 $1.90 
2.85 2.70 2.50 
3.50 3.35 3.15 
4.15 4.00 3.75 
.70 .65 .60 
1.40 1.30 1.20 

















Genuine 
Mountain Gray 
Bees 


16 years’ selective breeding 


of Caucasians 

Most of our foundation stock was im- 

rted direct from 3 breeding stations 
in Russia, “Home of Caucasian bees”. 
With more than 30 specimens of do- 
mestic and foreign races tested, ours 
out-ranked any for tongue length. It’s 
natural for Caucasians to have the long- 
est tongues and to be the gentlest bees. 
One colony of Caucasians (spring count) 
produced 803 sections of comb honey, 
weighing not less than 13 ounces per 
section. A daughter from one of our 
direct imported queens headed the 
above colony. 

Book your orders now and name de- 


livery dates beginning April 10th 
Prices: pkg. bees, any number, with 
queens, 2-lb., $2.45; 3-lb., $3.15; 4-lb., 
$3.85; 5-lb., $4.55. Untested queens to 


June list., 75c each. Any number, after 
June ist, 50c. Tested, $1.50; select test- 
ed, $2.00; breeders, $5.00 and $7.00 
Safe delivery, full weights, and honest 
dealings guaranteed. Catalog free. 


Bolling Bee Co., Bolling, Ala. 











Most Reasonable 
Prices on Our 
Honey-Getting 

Italian Bees 
and Queens 


Prices right. You cannot beat our prices, 
quality considered. We have 40% more 


bees, will raise 50% more queens and 
have 66% more orders than ever at this 
date. Better book that order now and 
have choice of shipping dates. 

2-Ib. pkg. with queen, 1 to 5, . $1.95 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, 5 to 50, 1.90 
2-Ib. pkg. with queen, 50 or more, 1.75 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, 1 to 5, .. 2.45 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, 5 to 50, . 2.40 
3-Ib. pkg. with queen, 50 or more, 2.25 
Queens 1 to 100, 65 
Queens, : 100 or more, 60 


Sullivan, Wright & Co. 


Gilbertown, Alabama 




















wane mr 
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Our Old Reliable 3-Banded Italians are the best all-round bees to be 


had. Our queens are reared from very young larvae which insures un- 

usual vitality and greatly lessens supersedure, We have customers who 

have used our queens over 20 years. There is a reason, THEY SATISFY. 
1 to 12, 75c; 12 to 99, 65c; 100 or more 60c. 


JOHN G. MILLER 


723 C Street CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 








2 e =: Extra gentle, prolific, long-tongue, 
2 rl ees-- =: dependable workers—10% to 40% 
ss ss ahead of Italians. Get honey when 


:: es others do nothing. 





t Combless Packages CARNIOLANS 

3 Prolific at all times, very gentle, build 

: and Queens rapidly, make "beautifulte’ white ‘come 
: most excellent workers. Colony records of 





se -_— a a 435 lbs. extracted each. Have supplied 
ee -eig ars nee assures . 

te tty a } eer a an THRIFTY :: many state colleges and experiment farms 
*: three-banded Italian bees and good :: in U. S. and Canada. My _ stock used in 
°° service. + recent Iowa Exp. Sta. test. Both races bred 
_— +4 here in North, hardier and thriftier. Both 
ss Our combless packages are guaran- 4: quite disease resistant. 


ss: teed full weight. Our shipping crates 3%: 2-lb. package with queen $2.50 
*s are made of the lightest material °: 3-lb. package with queen 3.25 
*s and screened four sides. We ship you 5: 8-fr. colony tested (1939) queen 8.00 
*s young, THRIFTY bees that build s: Breeding queen—1939 reared 5.00 
ts powerful colonies in time for your 3; Packages and colonies May Ist on. Breed- 


#: honey flow. All packages and queens 3; ers in April. More convenient for eastern 


ss are guaranteed to reach you in good s: states and southern Canada. Less express 


: condition. Book your order early and :: | charges, less net cost, less time in ship- 
:: be sure of the best delivery. 2: ment, arrive better condition. Ask for free 
*s Write at once for full informat:on 3: paper and quantity prices. 

#} and prices. S | ALBERT G. HANN, 

ss me rr TY bees are guar- =: ~ 

3 Remember a" ees are & =: Glen Gardner, New Jersey 





= W. J. Forehand & Sons # 
t "Fert Deposit, Ala. =, THREE-BAND ITALIANS 


s Breeders Since 1892. : | Queens and Package Bees 
sescsccsuccsuccsscccsssssriissiissssssesssesssscsssess 


From high producing strain. Shipped on 
time. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. I rear my own Queens and Cage them 
the day shipment is made. Write for prices. 


FOR SAI E | W. A. Fletcher, Garland, Texas. 


Italian Bees and Queens—Nothing but the . 
2-lb. Package Italian 








Best. Bright Yellow and  Three-band, 
Queens, 65c each. 


1 lb. bees with young queen, ae 
2 lb. bees with young queens, 2.25 B d 1 95 
3 lb. bees with young queens, 2.75 | ees an Queen, $ . 

i 10 or more pkgs. 

pagans: pie Health Certificates 

You send for them, they go. | 

E. A. CASWELL 
GRAYDON BROS. 4019 Piety St. Rt. 4 

Rt. 2, Greenville, Ala. | NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Reliable Service 


Caucasian Reliable Package 


Bees and Queens 


e & 
THREE-BAND ITALIAN BEES 
pla 1es AND QUEENS 
I produce and sell the very highest 
Quality Package Bees and Queens. 


will be under new management Bred for a [Sa Quality 
, anc roduction. 
this season and we assure you Price list via, Express Collect. 
the best possible service and 2-lb. Package = Select Untested 
, . ueen 
| satisfaction as well as purely 1 to 50 packages $2.10 each 
: = 50 to 100 packages 1.95 each 
mated Mountain Gray Cauca 100 or more packages 1.85 each 
sian Queens. 3-lb. Package = Select Untested 
ueen 
. . P 1 to 50 packages $2.75 each 
Write for circular and special 50 to 100 packages 2.60 each 
prices on your needs. 100 or more packages 2.50 each 


For larger size packages please add 65c 
per pound for each additional pound of 


Our package bees will make bees wanted. 
fi Select Untested Queens, 65c each; 50 or 
you a profit. more queens, 60 cents each. Select Test- 


ed Queens double the price of the 
: Untested Queens. 
Service and Quality guaranteed on 


. ” . 
Caucasian Apiaries everything I ship. Book your order 


early and reserve shipping date. 
Brooklyn, Alabama W. E. HARRELL 
Hayneville, Alabama 









































INDEX TO DISPLAY ADVERTISEMENTS 


Alabama Apiaries ....177 |Hessmer Bee Farm ...175| Pritchard, Lawrence 184 
American Bee Journal 186 |Holder Apiaries 131, Root Co., The A. I. 
Anderson, B. A. 176 |Homan Bros. ... : 180 Outside back cover 
Australasian Beekeeper .185 |Honey Bee qpanes — ' cc koa, 1865, 10 
Benton, Ralph 189 | Howell, D. W. ....178) Root Co. of Chicago, 

Blue Bonnet Apiaries 178 'Hunt & Son, M. H. .. 130 a ; 130 
Bolens 179 Ideal Apiaries » emet 176, Root Co. of Indianapolis 
Bolling Bee Co 190 | Jackson Apiaries, D. C. .190 mm & : 131 
Calvert Apiaries .. 182 | Jenkins, R. D. . 188| Root Co. of New York 
Caswell, E. A 191 | Jensen, N. C. ; .. 188 ; ee * 134 
Caucasian Apiaries . ..192 |Kelley Co., The : Root Co. of Norfolk, A. I. 134 
Chrysler & Son, W. A. .181; Walter T. 135; Root Co. of Syracuse, 
Citronelle Bee Co. .. .188 | Kitselman Brothers 185 A il 130 
Corona, J. P. 186 | Knight, Jasper 183; Rossman & Long 184 
Cutts & Sons, J. M. 177 |Knorr & Co., F 134| Running, David : 183 
Dadant & Sons 131, 136 | Lewis Co., G. B Inside| Schaefer, H. A. . 177 
Dixieland Apiaries 186 | front cover) Schmidt & Sons, 

Edwards Mfg. Co. 185 | Lotz Co., August 130 Oscar H. 176 
Eggleston Apiaries 186 |Lucedale Apiaries 184| Scott, J. J 177 
Ephardt’s Honey Farms .183 |McConnell, Herman 184 Shaw, A. E 181 
Falconer Mfg. Co., W. T. 185 |Magazine Mart 185| Smith & Co., N. B. . 181 
Fletcher, W. A. 191 | Merrill, S. E 188| Spoerri Apiaries 182 
Forehand & Sons, W. J. .191 | Miller, John G 191| Stevensons Apiaries 175 
Frontier Bees & Honey .189 |Morehead Apiaries 190; Stoller, Irvin A. 188 
Garon Bee Co .180 |Muth Co., The Fred W 134, Stover Apiaries Inside 
Gaspard, J. L 181 |Norman Bee Co. 186 back cover 
Gibbs, W. O. 179 |Norman Bros. Apiaries .184;| Sullivan, Wright & Co. 190 
Graham, H. E .132 | Norman, John A 176| Sunkist Bee Co. 181 
Graydon Bros. . ...191 |Orange & Son, Walter 132; Taylor Apiaries 177 
Hann, Albert G. .. .191 | Pettit, Morley 175, Weaver Apiaries 179 
Harrell, H. E. ...192 | Puett Company, The .189| Williamson & Walton 183 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. ..187|Piefer & Sons, Wm. ....178| Woodman Co., A. G., 131, 182 
Herier, R. B. ..188 | Plant, W. E 180| York Bee Co. apes 178 
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